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Canto x. 


AMONG THE DEAD. 


I. 

k 

With even step and shaded eye 
Florence the tombs now passes by. 
While near the choir Fitzharding drcw^ 
Pausing, be points out to hcrryiew 
Where the^hree noble warriors lie, 

t ^ 

With high and solemn obsequy 
Of torches fixed and priestly ward, 

.And incense-cloiid and herald-guard. 

I. 

By the first oier he took his stand, 

‘And looked on great Northumberland, 

' Kinsman of Hot' pur—Him, who died 
Figuting agau ii the new-grown pride 
-Of Bolingbroke, whose wiles and mi^ht 

I 

Usurped the se'^ond Richard's right ; * 

VOT.. XV, B 
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K^smaii of him, who blazed the'deed^ 
Of Kichard's ^ath fji Pomfret tow(|r.*,' 
Defying the i^urj)er*!* j:Cwei 
^And now had Hotspur's kinsman died^ 
Fighting on that usurper's side r 
Yet for(|i meek and blameless king, 

To whem his unsought ^honpurs bring 
The curse o^^his progenitor. 

Disputed right and^ivil war. 


Of Kichard's ^ath /n Pomfret tow(|r.*,' 


Dashing aside a soldv5J‘*s tear, 

t ^ 

Fitrfiiarding reached the centre bier ; 
Portcullis yet was watchful here. ‘ 

t 

^e*looked on his commander’^ face. 
And thought within how short a space 

He had fiimself oiTeycd hi; voice, 

t • • 

.. Soon as tli^ battle-hour be^an, 

I 4 

Flattered and honoured, by his choice. 
With pbst of danger in the vam^ 
Then every limb with lif? was watirf ; 
'Nowtheayy death pressed all his form, 

, m 

Its sullen ^loom hung on his brow,. 
XnH* tinged the h^f-clr?sed lid below. 
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m 

Dwelt in tlicl hollow of his chcch> 

And seemed, breathless sign, ti speak 
Of more than human tongue may dare— 
Of the last pang, that lingered there. 

IV. 

His dinted casqu^, that stood beside, 

'^J'old whence had i^ished the hltal tide; 

Its high plume, that had waved so gay 
Beneath St. All)an's tower this day. 
Mantling like snowy swan, and danced . * 
To every ^tep his charger pranced ; 

As jocund ^t the trumpet's air, 

And proud the ])omps of war to sha.e,— 
NowJbroken, stained, and stiif with go^*^ 
i^'eV., as in liorrof-s, bristled o'er. 

The golden lions in his s^'ield 
Glared oiv hi,*' piilstdess br«.ast ,* 

And every sign, that rank revealed 
And royal race professed, 

Teemed be*^ ti mock his rert* 

His honours now—the pausing eye, 

The people's tear, the wiirricr’K. sighj 

^ B 2 
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For these alone his.virtues tell:— 
Grrandson of J^Bn'o* Graunt^ fareWe^l 


^ Fitzhardingj^vith swift step, passed on 
third^iier, which stood t^l^ne; 
And herc-roh. here ! thd pausing^.^ e— 
The sudden tear—tjie bursting shgh. 

At once De Clifford own. 

Oh loyal heaft! oh bravo old man! 

And hast thou closed thy mortal span, 

' lyith youthful fire, e^^aiistless zeal 
For ^hy good king and country’s weal! 
And, 6C^rning hge and shadowy day^*, 
J^as^ with the eagle’s dauntless gaze, 

I Still soaredrin Glory’s keenest blazV!, 
And won u circletT'vf her njys!—- 
Awhi&e Fitzbarding bdnt his &ead, 

i *■ 

Ifi mindful stillness, o’er the dead— 

'X’hen turned upoiThis dreadful waj. 

To seek if thus hiis father Jay: f ^ 

V/hile the deep thunder’s mystip groan 
* <1 . 
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VI. 

• With eage| eyt! he sought aroi.iidj 
Through the \)lucl: shades of this drear ground, 
And, while the lightning quivering throws 
It*8 pale glance^ o*er each warrior’s hrows, 
Catches each ‘’'»ape and look of dea*h 
Extended on thr graves beneath. 

I • . 1 **- 

^ How sudden rose each livid*face 
Prom forth the shadows of the place, 

And, sudden sunk, was seen no more— 

The vision with the blue glimpse o’er ! 

And often to his Anxious view 

^ t 

Thus rose some form in death he ’:new; 

Q;qe who had close beside him fought. 

\Vhile Richard's fiercest self he sought; 

Some who had near Ids father ’ 

When in die throng he lait was seen, 

And when from battle he in vain 
Mad sought to join his band again. 

’ll. 

On a low stone, lit up by ray 
Of single torch, a body lay 
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In ringed mail; with umbered gleam 
Full\u the face ffiashes stream. 
Fitzharding paused awliil^ and ^oaneu^ 
Again his eye a Comrade owned; 

For w4mm high 4anger he had.brave<i ; 
Whose life^ thatvday^ he on^ had saifr]^. 
His iron v3n>bra«e nowpould show*'^ 
The very ^iht of sabre iJlow, 

Aimed at tiie life he then preserved, 

■ Alas! for speedy fate reserved. 


Vlll. 


Where spread each graven brass, h^ond, 

4 

Abovo*> bclov^, was death; 

Above, scarce pold, a warrior’s hand. 


I 


A monk'^^luy liid beneath. 


^hat had foi^al^es ifc +'ildcred^ there. 

Since h^had left his cell(i:)f care. 

• * 

•^ucl/brass-sealgrave showed sculpture rude 
Of'monk, in kneeliiig attitude. 

_ ^ f 

3'here lay the brave jSir JRobert Vere,, , 

«• 

Wl^pse words yet smote Fitzharding'a ear, 
’^fra^vvic^f breaks up tthe Barrier !” 
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With wingid sjieed he urged his way; 

Then plui^e^in thickest of the ^ay; 

IX. I 

And here^ among the loyal slain^ 

Behold! Sir Kichard Fortescue; 

There lay Sir William Chamberlain; 

There, Sir lj|ilph Ferrers, brave and t* ue; 
^ With many a veterait knigltf and squiT^ j 
Whose breast had Hamed with patriot fire ; 
And humbler men, whose courage high 
Had taught them for their prince to die. 

Who now shall 'i^piit at th^»King*s gate, 

• For, here lies faithful Chanselar ?• 

Who urge tfie steed to utmost speed, 

« 

For Henry IIawlin+ sleepeth here? 

Of all the wide laiuL, he has traced 
^ Six feet for him remain ; 

Of all tne minutes of l^s haste 
Not one to tell hi' pain ! 


• liichar ’ Caansdar, pi^rter Henry VI. 

*|- Henry Hawlin, a messenger of “ our lady. Dame Mar- 
garett.” 
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To other tongue he leaves to say 
Tidii^g of Alban's jilo^dy fray ; 

To bear unto Que^n Mirgaret’s ears 
The crowded tal^ of woes hid. jfears— 
Pr'^ssed into Jiours the fate of years ! 

His couiie^ his toilful bustlo done, 

• 

Now lies ht here—ms ini^ is won. „ 

* • ^ 

And who shall to dais bring. 

With marshalled state before the King, 
■ 

And train of household squires. 
Add blaze of yeul-oi?ough fibjis. 


^The boar's head, at that merry tide, 

‘ When royal halls are opened wide ? 

NptSae So mute on yonder grave ;• 

W King's ghief^ewcr he — 

^Never again his chaunted^stave , 

MK^iShall join the^iinstrclsy !* 

N^ver again his jocurd eye «• 

(Jhall glance where banners wav'e on high. 
And where plumed knight and ladies bright 
Are'rangAl around, in purple dight— 
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KnightSj yho no more in gallant state 
Shall answer to the minstrers call; 

* Ladies, wlom war and cruel fata 

• t 

Have banished ii :m t^'c lighted hall. 

XI. 

But who is he; avithki the shade 
Of WulphstiSl’s ancient altar laid r . 

No funeral torch, wjth Igrid^lare, 

Burns o’er tlie iron warrior there ; 

m 

Nor watch-monk sits in piteous care. 

But twilight rays from distant tomb 
Just shape his outline thi^ugh the gloom.- 
\VhGfice is the tremour Florence feels ? 
Why does Fitzliarding grasp her arm, 
Silent and shaking with alarm ?— 

* He fears dread truth that bier coLCcais. 
In vaii\ he bends upo . the face, 

Yftt se''ms his father's form to trace. 

He signed the monk, attendant stlil, 

* To hasten where yc»n glimmers leed, 

^ For the lone torch, his fate to read. 

Yet, while the monk obeyed his will, 
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He feared.lest siidden lightning-glance ^ 

Might show his father’s countenance 

Sunk‘ghastly in tlbe ^elm' and drear. ' ( 

m * 

He turned him from such 4».wfu' chance, 
Aqd dimly saw, beside the bier, 

A foriA^in silcndfe resting near. 

In other cares.so*wrapped was he. 

He guessed not now of,treachery. 

»• t ^ I 

k f 

Xil. 

Oh ! will these moments never fleet ? 

Yet for this slow monk must I wait ?’* 

He made some hasty stejis to meet 

His lingering messenger of fate ; 

*And seized the toich, with desperate h^nd, 

Aii^toojk again his fearful stand. 

'•’lye flame glai ced o’er tlie golden crest; 

And th j leoparu stood confessed ! 

The face !—he turned hiifi from rhe light,' 
» 1 . ** 

* Veiling his eyes from the dread sight, 
To'^meet that filtered look afraid, 
budden, strong hands th<L torch invade; : 
And hold it forth upon the corpse. 
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He turned to see what stranger’s force 
Had seized it^ There, with bending head, 
A form lo<ked on the warrio^ dead; 

And, as he viewed^ie corpse below. 

The torch flashed full upon his brow, 

And showed hispquiVfenng lip, his eye. 
Fixed as by ^me dire phantasie. * * 
Then, all his father'% lool| knSwn, 
Reflecting terrors like his own 
While that dead form he gazed upon, 

And feared to And his slaughtered son ! 
The liring voice beside hi*^ spoke! 

T^p loiig-flxed spell at once was broke! 

XIII. 

But who may tel^ the feelings high * 
Rising frtjm fear to e^pstasy. 

While ^yre anff son eath other pressed? 
Aiwl ea*h in other'*R grasp was blessed. 

Their joy was as the iMorning’s siifTlc, 

^ ® ■ 

With light^f heaven upon its brow, 

•the sable ^vfeaths of ^liiglft, tfie while. 
Frowning upon the world beluv^ 
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Till their dark host^ in wide array, 

Toucjlied with the rising; beams of day, 

. *■. * * * . * 
Rich tints of rose and ^old display, 

And form, as oii^the sun tiey ^/ait. 

The pomp and triumph of his state. 

f 

xir. ' 

/ 

Short triurt.ph* here. In cloud of woe 
Faded joy’si. high reflected ^gloxv— 

At D'Arcy's Earl was aimed the blow. 
Fitzharding, quick as glance of light. 

The poniard ^\Tcnched, with skilful might. 


And laid its rufiiaii mrSter low. 

# 

He, instant, knew the carlS he vieweil 

< MV 

Was one, wdio late his steps pursued. 
And vatched St. Scytlia*s shrin'?. 
with Fitzliarding was his Atrife ; 

His aim ,was at Earl D*Arcy s life ; 

# * 


, . Uqt, led by kn'ghtly sign, 

< V <r,| 

traced the Baron^on his Tvay ; 
^ The gilded spur upon his heel 

* . • t “ 

Did shrouded warrior reVbi;!, 
And marked him Vorth for prey. 

I 
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Butj when Pltzharding left his shade^ 
Hastening to render Florence aid. 

The cowl fell back, that veiled his face, 
And his pursuer stayed hi. pace, 

Till, guided by strange sounds of joy. 

He came the fatlier to destroy. 

XV. . 

, Short time had Florei%ce t^ fevjve 

V 

From terror and dismay. 

Support from tenderness derive, 

Or tender tear repay ; 

Short time fA* speech had sk^ and son, 
Ere^he ^)od monk, her guide, came on. 
He warmly ufged their instant flight; 

For comrades of the fixllen were nigh,— 
*Monks, too, who shelter would deny 
When they migfft view this dismal sight 
He Would a hidden ))assage show, 

To serve as screen from ipenaced woe; 

T?ll day should send T)uke Richard heiice, 

I 

His inarch for Loudon tr commence. 

And all his mpmidons of war. 

Guarding ther captive King afar. 
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XYI. 

'BrJ^efly the Knights their thanks repaid; 

And looked on hin^ who bore their cjest. 
All lii%less on the marble laid^— 

I 

Briefly for him their grief expressed: 
Ritaard Fitkharding—kinsman dear! 

On thee ;yill fiill the future tear, 

When thought may^pau^e upon thy bier !” 
Swift on the southern aisle they went 
By many a dim>seen monument; 

And reached a little shaded door 
Tluit led the great west entrance o'er 

t 

Where gallery, that ran between 
The crowning battlement, unseen, 

Receii:ed them in its silent space. 

► tVell knew tne Earl this lonely place. 

For, «eveil here, at curfew 1 our. 

He refuge souglit from’ Richard’s power 
And hero rem'bined, till he in vain 
'-Searched foi his son among the slaia. 

xvv- 

Ch ! if^by care ..and grief are told 
The unseen steps'of Time; 
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How many llours—nay days—^had rolled^ 
Since:, lingering^in this secret hold. 

He heard lhat curfew chime ! 

Sinccj on the northern galLry 
His restless steps had strayed^ 

Whore he had vihwed, uii^consciously. 

His son in monkish shade^ 

% 

Who there the vision of his 9 fa|{!lew 
Amid the shadows seemed to trace. 

Now joy told forth the time so fast. 

The present moment was the past. 

Ere yet Ife marked it glide a^ong, 

Steal^g the tale upon his tongue. 

Full many* an Hour had D’Arcy passed, 
SfSnce o’er the Nouman Siiadjb 
marked the sun its ^ow beam cast. 

And glcav with angry red ; 

Since ^le h?id hoard St. Alban’s knell 
Sound what had seemed his son’s farewell; 
Since from safe "ook h? turned away, 

To seek, where death and. danger lay. 

srpara Jailtrtshna Public tIbtW 

dm-. 
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XVIII. 

now withdrew the monk, their guide,- 

? ■ * ** “W 

He bade the warrior^ here abide 

Till morning hour, whei. the^ might hear 

* ,. ti 

Drums and the neigh of steeds draw near. 

Then soon as Richard's hosts wer6 gone, 

He would return, and lead their way 

To chamber, where tile. Abh/tt lay. 

While grateful words the Knights repay, 

Florence could only with a tear 

Thank the good priest for service dear. 

Time had not yet beei.. lent to tell 

The acts, on which she fain would dwell: 

# ** 

The. kindness, that restored her life 
Front-grierand htirroi’s mingled strife. 
^Meekly he‘bowed his aged head, 

s 

And |hen'on soundless fo6t he sped. 

" They heard him bar t£e gallcft.’y-door. 

And soon, upon the paved floor. 

Watched his dark shadow pess au*fy, 
Whfere the high-tombed warriors lay. 
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And now Fit|liafding |)ros§.ed tolhear 
From Florence all her tale of fiar. 

She told her Rorrows^ from tlie hour 
When first she watched^St. Alban’s tower; 
Of her dark pajji of dreat^ an ^^grief 


Through forest^hade; of pilgrim frain, 

• • * • • 

/ind words exchanged; of worfnaed cliief. 
She feared had been Fitzhurdirig slain. 
Told of her courser’s sudden flight 

Through ruffian-troops fresh from the fight, 

• • 

His strength, his coitragc and {[is speed, 

\ • 

His dexterous course at utmost nccdi 

• « 

Till^at St. Alban’s warded gate/ 
riipugh courage, skill, nor strength abate, 
They seized him as a prize of wu', 

And Florentc for the.’r prisoner. 

But, ere they led lier to close ward, 

Hej proffered gold to one on guard 
Aided her thr'^ugh the barrier, 

(l!Aifoldi.‘d in her pilgrim-shroud) 

Among an anxious, hurrying crowd. 
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Seeking their friends within the town. 
V^ords might not till what she had known. 
While, by the dying and^the^ead. 

She passed to gain this Abbey's shade; 

Nor, when slie sunk, beside the bier 

- *1 

Of warrior, laid in chamber near. 


XX. 
a •' 


'Twere vain to tell FItzharding's pain. 
While listening to the fearful strain ; 

How oft he shuddgred, oft reproved. 

And blamed her most, when most he loved. 
For courage rash, for passage w on. 

And high expWts for his sake done. 

Scarce might the Earl his wonder speak, 

* ’ • f 

That one s^ gentle and so weak 

The meed 6f herojs thus ^ight claim : 

But greater fear the less o'eroame. 

Then Sire ai;d Son to other tell 

What each in yester figlit befell j 

c ^ w- 

Of nobles slain, and friends that faihjd 
At utmost need, thougli horsed and mailed. 
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But chief their indignation rose 
’Gainst W^t\#orth—^traitor to his king, 
Whose standard has^'ly did he fling 
To ground, and fled before his foes 1 

^xi. 

Earl D’Arcy tl\fn the story told 
Of many a fugitive he met,^ 

Wounded and lorn, both youn^ and old. 
Seeking a home ere sun was set. 


In a close wood near Alban’s town. 

Laid in a \vretched cart, alone. 

Sore wounded Dorset, he, with pain, 

X * 

Saw journeying to his domain— 

Him^ must he never see again ! 
k jtt^fford’s brave Earl on litter borne. 
Whose hand by fatal shaft was to.n, 
Alreac^ on his look u as laid 
Approaching Death’s first warning sh^dc. 
Hi% gallant father, too, was near, 

Wli 4 ) t(]»his to’plj the scar.wouild l^ear 
Received this day ft)r Lancaster; 
Through vizor closed the arrow sped. 
That sent liim from his steed as dead. 
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^ And nearly had tlic life^bloud quaflTed ; 

Yet fatal was not deemed the shaft? 

ij 

Ah ! deeply must the s^iaft of sorrow 
Strike to his Iteart, when, on the morrow. 

He o'er his oply son shall stand. 

And feel the death-dew oil his hand ? 

XXI r. 

s r 

As this sad image ros^ to view, 

Earl D’Arcy, as. in sym]»athy. 

Gazed on his son, whose living hue 
Awoke his grateful fervency. 

A silent tear stood in his eye, 

As passed his o^cred thanks on high. 

Well read the son his father's care; 

Eejoiced he in those thanks to share. 

But hark ! a low' and measured chime 
Speaks from the tower the Watch of Pjiime, 
Srunding due summons to the knights 

ri 

'^'or some high pomp of funeral rites. 

O'er that west gallery might they herd 
And trace nave, choir, from end to end. 

The lofty vista, crowned with shade. 

On pillars Vust was reared, * 
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Where pointed arch, in far arcade, 

• ■ ' \ I 

Mixed with rtide Saxon waaldiSpftayed, 
And double tiers aboVv arra^^ed, 

tr 

By superstition feared. 

Broad rose the M)cman«arch on high, 
That propped the central tower, 

Aiffl forward led the wpnderiiig eye' 
0*er the choir roof*s bright canopy, 

To the east window’s bower. 

xxrii. 

How solemn swept before th«ir sight 
^’his Abbey's inner gloom, 

Thwarted witlf gleams of streaming flight 
* And shade from pier and tomb, 
FAing by lone torch, or by the ray 
Of taperS;^sickening at Lie day. 

For now, 4ihe thundocloiids o'erpast. 
May's crystal morn ita dawning cast ‘ 

On every windo v's urtruced pane, 

• • k 

And touched it* with a cold, blue stain. 
How p*eaceful dawned that living light 
^O'er eyes for ever set in night i 
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? O’er eyes, that, but on yesterday. 
Viewed distant yelfrfe ift long array. 
And lovely gleams of sJ^adedTjoy 
Upon their evening landscape lie. 

XXIV* 

In solen^a tl^oUght, while Sire and S'on 
Beheld the fate of vfriends below, 

_ I 

Their hearts a various feeling own, 
That, saved from every mortal blow. 
For them another morning rose, 

And brought their wegried limbs repose 
Then Pity shed a tender tear 
For many a waVrior sleeping here. 

And thills, at the first dawn of day, 

* t 

'(Their dutcoeis orisons they pay. 

The grateful thou^its ascorid on high. 

Like iSlay’s first ofFeriilgs, to tjie sky, 

* * * ^ 

That sweet and still and full arise 

''Mid silent j[lews and peaceful sigh^ ; 

* ^ 

Even as the glad lark’i! soaring trill,*' 

« 

Heard, when the thunder’s voice is still 

T . * 

Rejoicirig ^n the brecith of May:— 

But, oh ! thht sweet and jocund lay 
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Now yields to other sounds^ and dread— 
To bell that mourns the slaiigiite]4d dead ! 


^xxv, * 


But see! a sudden radiance streams 

From Albaifs elixir and shrined tomb ; 

« 

The sable veil T^tlidrawn, the beams. 

Just kindling, break y^ponJ:k(; gloom. 

From torch and tai)er lifted there, 

'Mid burnished gold and image f'^ir. 

While tlirough the choir the shrine-lights spread. 
Gleamed Qiich tall column’s bi;jjinchiug head. 
Circled ^ith golden blazonry— 

The sliieldtjd arms of abbots d^ad. 

These shields, so small and close, like gems 
Enflasped the columns* clustered stems, 

t 

That rose in the ribbed arch on high. 

And spread/in fan-likje traceiy, 

Upon the choir’s long canopy ; 

Wlfere visioned a igels shed their light 
Upoh a Vault of ^nimic night. • 

XXVI. J 

And now tlie long perspective Ihie 
Extending through those arches three, 
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s Of stately grace, above the shrine, 

St. Mary's Chanel tiiey might see, 
Distinct, yet stealing faom tile sight; 

And high, beyond the attar tliere, 

Her image, shrined in flcrtverSi^ir, 
Lessened afat in softer light, 

s 

While, miniatared, bt'fore i* glide 
Her priests, who chaniit at morning-tide. 
Again that hell, w^h solemn tongue. 
Through vault and aisle and gallery rung ; 
Till distant voices, drawing near. 

Fell, deeply murmuring, on the ear. 

This was"’ the Ttequiem-mass of Prime, 

Tl'e Requiem, sung with honours due. 

' Of torch afld incense, dirge and chime, 

s 

Wheni:he whole conv^t, two and two, 
And the Lord Ahhot stately td, 
fn flowing v^st, with mitred liead— 

*Twas the'‘full mass for prim*es sa^l. 

When they reposh artiong tlw dead. 

xxvii. 

« 

*Twas then the agSd Abbot came, 
Obedient to the Monarch's claim. 
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Beneath the cloister's westward arch^ 

By the great ^or&^ he held his i/arch^ 

With all the of. state* ^ 

* 

That on the Abbey's greatness wait* 

Of humbler servsQ4s tw^nty-one^ 

Bearing befove him each a torch, 

Light the high-sweepjlng Nar|nan porch 
With dusky glare, like setting'lun. 

When yester battle-day was dune. 

Then paced his monks in double row, 
Bearing t^eir hundred tapers,gSlow, 

That beamed upon e^ch baniiered saint 
And pageant blazoned high and quaiAt. 

The Abbot came with ready zeal, 

"Shough called'from short and needful rest. 
And with pale age and grief oppressed, 

To giv^ thg llequiem'J solemn seal 
And passport to a quiet grave; 

■c 

And weep the teer due to the bravt*.. 


XXVfll. > 

f 


A tear ! •does Glory claim a tear ? ^ 

Weeps he upon a Hero's bier ? 


VOL. IV. 
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The maid^ as ia the to^b she fades; 

He youth, once 'L'anoed in Fancy s shades; 
The wedded pair^ whose hearts axe one. 
Who lived e^ch'other’s world alone; 

' h t- 

* 

The infant, that had smiled so fair. 

Like cherub, ^on its mother’s care; 

( 

The long-lovc<|'parent, sinking slow 

p ® It 

Beneath the weight bf winter’s snow-— 

O’er these, when in the grave tlicy lie. 

May fall the tears from Pity’s eye ; 

But o’er the warrior’s tomb should glance 

T^he lighfning of a poet's tranc'^. 

Cold was the rpverend Father’s mind. 

By wisdpm, or by age, refined 

^To simple truth, that scorns the prize. 

For which the bai i, the hero, dies— 
r * 

A shade, a sound, a pageant g^y, 

tm 

A. morning clc^d of golden May, 

Glorious with beams of orient hue. 

That, wMle they flatter—^melt it to(^! 

And, for such airy charm, ne gives 
1 he rea' world, in which he lives ; 

j ' 
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And, gazing on the lofty show. 


L 


Sinks in the losing tom^ belbw. 

^ m 

And therefore fell the Abbots tear 
0*er Glory and a Helo's bilr. 

» 

A 

XXIX. 

While these laft rites, from ^ity due, 

• 

The Abbot gave, you still nyghtjriew 
In his raised eye, the noble mind * 
That suffered much, yet shone resigned 
Calm and unbreathing was his look, 

As though of all, save soul, for^k ; 
And %11 hitpform ancfair conveyed 
The aspecttof seme peaceful shade, 
Contented tenant of a cell. 


Who long had bade the world farewell. 

StiU, as he.moved, the veAe was sung 

• , 

For crowds of dead they passed among; 
And still the gliding tapers threw 
A ifeeting, gloom^, livid liue 
On every face,*oii every gijave,' 

Ranged on each side the long wide n*ive. 

c 2 




Now^ where liround dead Somerset 

High pomp 6f funeral-watch wa^&et. 

Where o'er hfs corpse twelve torches blazed^ 

»* 

Circle of light; by alpasimen raised, 

^ *1* 

And choristers beyond attend ; 

There, slow the Abbey-train ascend. 

And, ranged in triple crescent-rows, 

Step above step, the fathers bend. 

While requiem and blessed repose 
Are sun^, with long-resounding brerth, , 
For all in battle slain, beneath. 

^ How high and full the organs swell, 
i\iid ro-ll along the distant aisle, 

, I'ill, dying on the ear/ they f^il, 

«V ■' 

"" And every' earthly thought beguile. 

Wliile finely stole the softened str;iiu. 

And stately moved the' solemn mai'ch, 

» 

The Kjiights and Florence view with pain • 
The'sctiie beneath the Norman arch. 
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Soon as the chaunted hymn was o’er^ 
PoRTcuLLiSj o]i|the steps before 9 

Cried out witti lofty voice of dr^e, 

* 

“ Say for the soul—say for ..he soul • 

Of Somerset^ high duke and prince, 

• 

And for each souT depart<id since 

. *■ 

Tlic onset of tSe battle-fray. 

The wonted Requiem sing *004 say !*' 

XXXI. 

It was on awful tlirilling sight. 

Beneath this Abbey's far-drawn flight, ‘ 
To view her dark-robed sons fyranged, 

9 

In mi^mory of those thus changed, 

Now seen 4n dflath laid out below, 

Evdh while the Requiem’s tender woe 
DM for each parted spiyt flow. 

And first was seen a mourner pace, 

Ilis nfantHe borne with stately grace.-^ 
His eyes veiled in his }}ood. 

Bearing the princely cflering 
Of Henry, his sad lord and king, 

Where high the Abbot stood-— 
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The sword of Somerset he bore : 

herald stalked^ '^dth- casquej befbi^. 

He stopped below tL^ Abbot's fee^ 

With low-bowed head a^d gesture meet. 

c 

Each pious gift the Father took 

Wi^h meekest grace and«downwdrd eye 
And gif\re it'to his Prior nigh^ 

Who held it, with a re^erenddook. 

At the bier’s head on high. 

XXXII. 

A second mourner pacing grave. 

Attended by a heralct-band. 

For the mass-penny offering gave 
. 1 

An offering for Northumberland. 

No pouxp appeared, when he ben^ down, 

* Of cushion^ or of carpeting; 
Such^sljately signs were given alone 
" To greet the Sovereign's offering. 

Last, for De Clifford offering came ; 

And when the herald called hia nanfe. 

The Abbot, gazing on his b*er, 

(Save bitter offering of a tear I 
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And dignified the warrior’s grave^ 

With yirtue's tribute to the bravyj 

• • 

Nearer themed Father drew, 

Where the chief moumersPwait, 

And sprinkled there the drops held due 

To Somerset's ^*d statA 

These valued rites alike he paid 

To Percy's and De Clitfbrd'^sliSde, 

And then, with supplicafing eycj 

Stretched forth his hands upon the air« 

As if he would a blessing sigh 

On all the dead and living ^ere. 

XXXIII. 

As sunk the service for the dead, 

t 

Deep sighs of grief and mournful dread, 

4 

Of pious gratitude and love, 

I 

In Florenffe,* gentle bosom strove; 

• # ^ 

While on his arm she bowed her head. 

For whom her thankful ttars were sHed. 

% 

TIip Knights Jiad watched the sad array. 
Till now the rising beama of May 
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Paled even the torches’ yellow flame; 

^ And on the vaiijpjb hjgh overhead^^ 

And on the far perspective, came 
A purer light, a softer shade. 
Harmonious, and* of deep repose, 

T 

Sweet as the Requiem’s cl(^ I 

When, sv^deri, on this calm profound 
The war-trump\8ent4ts<hrazQn sound. 

XXXIV. 

Fiercely, though far without the wall. 
They heard Duke Richard’s trumpet call 
This morning-watch, at*rising sun. 

Then other startling sounds begun. 
Voices and drums and trampling hoois. 
In ppeparution of their way 
^ To London with the King this day. 
And ^.hus, tvhile all beneath these roofs 
Were hushed b)^ hopes Rcligioi^lent, 

. The brazen shriek of War's fell brood 

I 

Even to the sepulchre pursued* « 

The victims she had thither sent. 
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Profaning, wit|^ a ruthless tongue, 

The holy anthem scarcely sung. 

XXXV. 

Soon as the Requiem was said, 

Tlie Abbot sought the captive King; 
To mourn with him his warnors dead. 
And his last sorrowing farewell bring. 
In contemplation dt^ep, and grief, 

Meek Henry watched alone, * 
Seeking his only sure relief 
Before the Highest Throne. 


Soon as the Sire drew near, and told 

• • 


Names of tlx* unbuvied dead, 

• * 

King Henrjf felt^a withering cold 
O'er all his senses spread :— 
ocarce could he thank him for the rite 
He had performed this dreadful night; 
For pio^ courage, that pursued 
And that the Victor had subdued. 

So far as grant of sepulchre 
‘For tpliose, who ihanks could ne’er prefer— 

c 5 
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He would have said^^but uttenmce fu'led 
To speak for thos^he now beWai]<><l- 

XXXVI. 

Yet did he praise fj^tude 
That Richard^s cruel claims withstood, 
^nd held tha rights of sanctpary 
For friends overcome by misery. 

Then for himself he thanked him last. 

For hospitable duty past; 

For sympathies of look and tone 
Wliile he had been a captive guest; 

«Such as the broken spirits own. 

And treasure in the grateful breast. 

He willed an A^'niversary 

Should of tlys fatal yesterday 

« 

held withni this choir, for those. 

Whose bodjes here find Just repose. 

He had*no treasures left to prove, 

• 

He much this place deserved his love; 
But with meek look he asked, and voice. 
The Abbot would a ^jift receive. 
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His only lie had no choice*^ 

The offering would his heart rdi^ve-* 
Certain rich ro^ies which once Jhe ^ore, 

Fit clothing these for him no more! 

<4 

Haply such robes might now aspire 
To Abbey-use;—^he would desire . 

Tliat^ for his own sake^ there should be 
A day of Anniversary, 

To mark the memory of a friend— 

The day when his poor life should end. 

xxxvii. 

The Abbot bent; and bowed his head 

To hide the tears that dimmed his eye; 

( 

Paltered the words he would have said— . 
Of reverence, love, and grief—and fled 
In deep convulsive sigh. 

Oh ! had he viewed in future time 
The vision of that ghastly crime 
(Pointing the pathway to the tomb) 

Which marked the day ot*Henry's doom, 
His aged hear^ at once ha^ failed, / 

And he had died, while he bewailed. 
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Henry one moment o’er him. hung^ 

With look mor^elofuent than tongue— 

Brief moment of m.iotion sweet! * 

, r • 

£re the King raised.him from his.feet: 

But hark! Jii Abbey-court Acre rung 
Flourish of trumpets, cheers of crowd. 

Shrill steeds and drums all roaring loud* 

A 

XXXVltl. 

The Abbot rose, but trembled, too; 

Yet calm his look of ashy hue. 

He sighed, but spoke not. Steps are heard ; 

A page and knight approach the King ; 

itlessnge from Richard straight they bring. 

That all things jvait the royal word 

For London ; and the morning wore. 

* ^ 

Faint smile of scorn the King’s fu.ce bore 

At mockery of his ^orincely v.iU, 

^ * 

While G.iptive he to Richard still. 

Jiut the meek Henry was not born 
To feel, or give, the sting o^ scorn ; 

Soon did that smile in sadness fade, , 
Tinged soft with resignation's shade— 
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The paleness of a weeping mooBj 
Whidi clouds and vapours rest 

xxxix., 

Again the trumpets bray; agai.i 

Ring iron steps^ and Jhouts of men. 

% 

In armour cased^ Duke Richard came; 

Proudly his warlike form he held, 

And looked the S^iirit of the field, 

Yet for King Henry's royal nauie 
Feigned reverence due. With gentle blame 
For lingering thus, he urged him hence, 

« i 

While mingled o'er his countenance 
A milder feeling with his pridtf— 

A pity he had fixin denied— 

As he that look of goodnoss#vic\ved, 

^earning in dignity subdued. 

Following his steps came knight and lord, 

And filled the royal chrmber broad; 

Yet came not Warwick in* the throng, 

Smitten with fonsciousuess of xvrong. 
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There was in Henry’s ipeekened look i 
A silent but a dee^ rebuke. 

That smote his heai|^-y ai'd almost drew, 

His vast ambition fro^ ^ts view. 

VI- 

But, when that look was seen no more. 

The pang it caused too soon was o*^, 

And rashly hii^ career he held 

’Gainst him in council and in field i 

' • 1 

And now was with thS vanguard gone 
To fix the triumph he had won. 

XLI. 

.By the King’s side, mourning his fate, 

t I 

The aged Abbot stept. 

Through chambtr, passage, hall, and gate, 

Where steeds and squires*and lanoemen wait, 
1 

^he Abbey's ^omp, the Warrior’s' 

Their fu]l^ippoiiitment l^ept. 

When tte last portal thoy had gained, , 

* fc 

"Gld^e marshalled bands without were trained 

* 

Within, hig^ state the Church maii^tained. 
The Abbot paused,, and from his brow * 
]}ismissed the darker cloud of woe, 

r * 

To bless,his partiFg Lord ; 
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With arms outstretched^ and look serenoi 
Pity and reverence were seen 
A farewell to afford. 

And thus the hundred monks around 
Bestowed their blessings on his head, 
While none of all the crowd was fonnd^ 
Rude foes, st^Tn soldiers, marshalled. 
That did not say, or seem to say, 

" Blessings attend thee on thy way V* 

XLII. 

The farewell Benediction o'er, 

Duke Richard willed such scene no more. 
And instant signal in^de to part; 

He scorned, yet feared, each trait of heart. 

A smile, a tear, in Henry's eye 

Said more than words may e'er supply. 

As from the portal slow hf* past 
And turned a long look—and the last. 
Loud blew the trumpets, us in scorn 
Of those they left behind 
Stret^ched pale upon these aisles forlarn: 
Loud blew they in the wind. 
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The fierce yet i^elaacholy call^ 

Which died aroui^ each sable pall> 

Formed but the ws^o^’s wonted idiell— 

The solemn and the last farewell! 

XLIII. 

This fearful summons was^he last ^ 

Tlfiit shook the sainted Alban's shrine; 

• * . * 

While now the martial pageant pa&t, 

. * • * I • . 

Arrayed in manj^a«glittering line, 

From his pale choir and frowning tower^ 

Sad witness of the battle hour. 

I 

And from that broad tower now was seen 

■ 

t 

Th\>se bands of war, oli May's fiyst green, 

j 

In glcnmkig pomp and long array 

c 

Winding by meads and woods away ; 

* • 

While Clement viewed them, wh«-, with dreail. 
* #• 

watched theiit fires on hill outspread; 

Had ^ean their whit9 tents, dawning slow * 

J^n^ester-momhig's crimsoned brow; 

A^d thought how soon his shrines might fall 
1 

Beneath this poorly-battled wail. 

He heard their trumpets in^^the gale 
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Sink fainter; as they seemed to wai| 

That Quiet did oVr War p^vaiL , 

• * 

He heard the tramp of measured ^read. 

The clattering hoofs^ that forward sped ; 

The numerous voice in sullen hum; 

And^ last and lone^ vhe holfow drum. 

Till far its deadened beat decayed. 

And fell upon the listening ear 
Soft as the drop through leafy shade, 

Then trembled into very air. 

How still the following pause and sweet. 

While yet the air-pulse seemed Ao beat! 

. XLIV. 

Thus passed* the Warlike vision by; 

While Alban's turrets, peering high 
Upon the gold and purpled sky, 

O’erlooked the way for many a m^e. 

And, touched with May-beams, seemed to smile, 
--Smile on the dight of War's sad care. 

That left them to their sleep in air; 

i 

And left the monks of gentle deed, 

To blessed thanks from those they speed— 
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( 

Left the poor frwnd, who watched his lord 
Wounded^ unwitKng of reward, 

To see him to his restored—— 

The saintly Abbot lefl^to close 
His gathered years in due repose— 
The«.dead unto their honour^ toinbs ; 

To peacS the^ aisle’s and transepf/s glooms ! 

‘XLV. 


When Florence to her home^ returned 
The aged servant she had mourned 
Received her at her gate ; 

And, pawing on the ^ound again. 

Behold her steed, who prison-rein 
Had snapped, and homeward fled amain, 

c 

And here did watchful wait ; 

'And onwai^ to hils mistress went, 

Witli playing pace and neck low bent. 

« 

•C^ce more beneath her peacffUl bower, 

^ Oh! how may words her feelings tell. 

While now she viewed St. Alban’s'tower, 

* • • . * 

That, yesterday, even at l^is hour, 

« 

iShe wEfcched beneath dark Terror's power ?— 
CiaC oth^r day had broke 1}is spell! 
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Farewell! farewell! thou Ijorman ^bade ! 

• ? • 

The waning Moon slants o'er thy '.^ead; 

Thy humbler turrets^ seen below> 

Uplift the darkly-silvered brow^ 

And point where the broad cransepts sweeps 
Measuring thy gran^leur; while they keep 
In silent state thy watch of night. 

Communing with each planet bright; 

And sad and reverendly t;hey stand 
Beneath thy look of high command. 

Oh ! Shade* of ages long gone paat> 

Though sunl^ their tumult like the blast, 

Still steals its murmur on my ear; 

^ I 

A^^d, once again, befe^'e mine eye. 

The long-forgotten scenes sweep by. 

Called from «heir trance, though hearsed in Tine 
Bursting their shroud, thy forms appear. 

With darkened step and frcnt sublime. 

Sadness, that weeps not—strength severe. 

I 

And still, in solemn ecstasy^ 

I hear afar thy Requiem die ; 
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Voices harmonious through thy roofs aspire. 

The high-soulec\organ breathes ^seraph's tire ! 
Peace be with al\^eneath thy presefice laid : 

Peace and farewell !-^farewell, thou Norman Shade! 


K>;i» OF* ST. ai.ban's abbky. 
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NOTES. 


Bold ix this Abbey*s front^ and vol. iii. p. 95. 

Although the history of the Abbey, in and near 
which the scenes of this poem are laid, has been 
given in several well-known publications, it will, 
perhaps, not be unacceptable to*any reader to have* 
a few date^ and other particulars respecting it, 
brought to his recbllection. 

The* Abbey was founded in the year 793, by Offa, 
secoj'd king of Mercia of that name ; wL.ise power 

k ^ » 

was acknowledged in twenty-three provinces, or 

( 

districts, which are said to have been co-exterisive 
with the same nuniber of the shires) into which 
Alfred afterwards divided England. 

The spot, on winch St. Alban, the first English 
martyr, suffered, is supposed to be jthat, on which 
the Abbey-church stands; his bones having been 

I 

there found. The hill was then woody; and its 
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name (HolmhiS^st) would seem to imply also^ that 
it was once^ if not enjtirely in the midst of water^ so 
nearly surround eft streams^ as to be considered 
insular, li^nterials for the earlier parts of the Mo¬ 
nastery and Church were found in the ruins of the 
city, whiclAhe Romans cnHed V^ulamium, or Vero- 
lamiuml froili the British name fj^r tiie stream, which 
still flows iii*+he /xieads below. In many parts of 
the exterior walls df the church Roman bricks may 
be easily traced; and, about twenty years since, 
small fragments pf these materiaLs, readily known 
by the fineness ahd bright redness of the baked 
earth, were, not uivihmmonly, found in the meadow 
on the south-western side of the Chuieh, formerly 
the site of tlie cloisters. 

The' Ciiurch exhibits the styles of architecture of 
several agts, “ from earliest ^axon down to thpPof 
the Tudpr construction.” * Mr. Carter, in his “ Plan 
and Account of the JJorth side of the Nave,” allots 
^o the* Thirteenth Century *the first four 'divisions 
(ftrchc^ ^ from the Westf which are Pointed 

order; tlie next nine divisions parches with three 
sweeps—mouldings)* are of the S^oa order ; as are 
the great pVsrs and arches of the Tower, rising 
j^rly te the height of the Nave,—just above which 
is jhe ga&ery, that runs alf round the Tower; then 
follow, in pers{l^«tive,fthe fivo grand arches of the* 

i • 
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Choir and Saint’s Chapel^ apparently of the fifteenth 
century^ more poftited and lofty than the first four 
arches. On the south side of thj^ave, tlie Pointed 
order includes ten arches fr^ west to east; the 
style then becomes Saxon to the great fiast pillar of 
the Tower, which •S|jands«far in the Choii; and then 
follow five arclves of the Pointed ord^r and of* the 
fifteenth century, 4nswering to tho^ on the north 
side. 

ITiat part, whicli Mr. Carter calls Saxon, the 
previous Obseivations” call Norman of the style 
of Henry I.; but there are several undisputed re¬ 
mains of the Saxon edifice. The eastern arches of 
the Nave ^re round) with three mouldings; and 
their pillars, n^ssive and irregular, ^re of rubble- 
work of Homan bricks, covered with Saxon plaster. 

-■ i Other pillars, newt in date, of the Nave,^ were 
built by Abbot Paul, a I^orman, the firsit abbot ap-’ 
pointed bj'* William the Conqueror. In one oj these 
is a staircSse, tlio dopr of which is ^now filled up, ^ 
communicating with the g^dleries all round. TheSo 
galleries thread the walls. The small arc^..s in the 
second story of ^he centre, tovyer flight a gallery of 
communication to each side of that tower. Besides 
the galleries here mentioned, was dhe, wh'cli ran* 
behind the opea-work of the great screen^from ‘'.’de 
to side of the Choir. *By a note in p. 399 of*the 

VOL. IV*. D ‘ ^ 
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Rev. Mr. New’v omb^s ample History of the Abbey, 
it appears, that this screen, which^has been by some 
attributed to Wal5?n^ord, and by otliers to Whet- 
hamstede, was proba^bly designed by the former, 
whose arms appear upon it, and completed by the 
latter. It ^st 1100 marks, ayd.is of the richest 
Got^iic iftylev A large curtain of a^son velvet, or 
of gold tissue, was sometimes suspended on it. 

s ^ { 

Whethamstcde'*was abbot, on his re-election, at 
the time of the first battle of St. Alban\s. After 
the battle, he begged of the Duke of York the dead 
bodies of the Duke of Somerset and others, for in¬ 
terment : none having dared to touch them, while 
they were lying in the strcetss ^ 

Of the high vaulted porch beneath. —p. 90. 

This beautiful porch is of the style of the time /‘f 

Henry the Third. The ricJily-carved oaken dhors 

withij^, Mr, Gough says^, are of the fi&.eenth cen- 

, tury. 

«• 

forty abbots have ruled and one. —p. 97* 

Carter reckoived forty Abbots^, of St. Alban s; 
Willis and Newcomb fortv-one:—the latter estimate 
includes the second presidency of Whethamstedc, 
iVua vvas^je-elected, after an interval of more .than 
twenty years, haying resigned in 1440. 
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FreedJrom Peter*s pence were —p. 07- 
Weaver says of tAis and the other privileges of the 
Abbey ,—** Beiorc the Dissoluti< I, such were the 
privileges of this place, that tlie King could make 
no secular officer over them, but by their owne con¬ 
sent ; they were alone quite from paying that Apos¬ 
tolical custome and rent, which was <^dlc(^ Rofti- 
scot, or Peter-pence*; whereas, neither King, Arch- 
bishop. Bishop, Abbot, Prior, ndt^any one in the 
kingdome, was freed from the payment thereof. 
The Abbot also, (or Monke appointed Archdeacon 
under him) had pontifical jurisdiction over all the 
priests and daymen, of all the possessions belonging 
to this Church, so as die yielded subjection to no 
Archbishop, Bishop, or Legate, save^ncly to the 
Pope of Rome. Tliis Abbot had the fourth place 

air'uig*the Abbots, wJuch sate as Barons in the Par- 

« 

liament house. Howsoever^ Pope Adrian Fourth, 
whose surname was Breakespeare, born herel^ iit 
Abljots-Langley, grantej^l this indulgence to the Ab¬ 
bots of this Moiiasterie: that, as St.* Allan w'as dis-^ 
tinctly knowne to be tbo first Martyr of the T^nglish 
ration : SO the \bhot of this Monasterie should at 

' ► s 

all times among other Abbots of Plngland, in degree 
of dignitie, be reputed first and principall. * The 
Abbot and Covent of this house v^ere acqidtte^^ 
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all toll tbrou^ England. They made Justices ad 
audiefidum et termhiandum^ witBin tlieinselves; and 
no other JusticeF^ould call them for any matter out 
of their libertie. Vliey made Baylilfes and Coro¬ 
ners ; they had the execution and returne of all 
writs^ the goods of all < 0 uthui%s^ with gaole and 

gaole ^eliverie within themselves.^ ... This 

Abbey was surrendered up' by the Abbot and 
Moiikes therei))i delivering the Co vent scale into 
the hands of T. Pope, U. Peter, Master CaVcn- 
dish, and other the King’s visitors, the fifth day of 
December, 153D. It was valued, at a farre under 
rate, to bee worth ^ yearely revenue, two thousand 

I t 

hve hundred and ten pounds, sixe shillings, penny- 
halfpenny.”, 

1 

' Kings and heroes here were guests. —p. bS.,-, 

In tlKJ protq)erous days of the Abbey, several 
apartments were built*' exclusively for the use of 
strangers. These adjoined- the Cloisters. ' Beygnd 
* them, in a separate range of buildings, were the 
KingVt%nd Queen’s apartment^. Notwithstanding 
this preparation for visitors and .thdse indirec?i invi¬ 
tations, it seems from Matthew Paris, that some of 
the earlier Kings came too often, or, at least, with 
*4Gt)o»cuii^brous suites. In ^till eariier times, for the 
purpose of lessening these visits, an expensive pur^ 
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chase had been ma^e^ of a temptatioil^ which had too 
frequently dra^n the Courts jnto this neighbour¬ 
hood. iElfric, the seventh Abbot, ’ 4ught of the King, 
probably Edgar, the great^fishpool; ** for," says Mr. 
Newcomb, from IVl. Paris, it was a fishery belong¬ 
ing to the King, w!:ose house, or palacd, was that 
now called King..bury; and this pool, by«reas«n of its 

vicinity to the Abtey, and thc^prid^ of the royal 

* • * ^ 

servants, had been hurtful and troublesome to the 
rel^ous body. ASlfric, therefore, in order to prevent 
the like inconvenience, cut a passage through the 
head which banked up the waters, and, draining 
them off, tdrned it all into dry Ihud; preserving only 
a small pocd for the use of the Abbey. And M. 
Paris, who v^otc about 1240, says, ^ ^ this day are 
to be seen the banks and shores of the g^eat .lake, 
aUjjnning to the way which leads westWjprd, and is 
called Fishpool-street, The rest of the ditliined land 
was turned*into gardens.” 

It is one of the dirftiynstances, which render the • 
town of St. Alban's so ridv in antiquarian memoriafs 
and localities, tha: Fiskpool Street still bears its an¬ 
cient denominatiun, and is* th'as, at this day, a re¬ 
cord of a transaction, whfch dates from the tentli 
_ , » # • 

century. Whoever will take the trouble of going 
upon the leads ot the Abbey will also perceive i A the^ 
'stite, or shape, of t^he land^adjoining the road from 
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IE'K 


St. Alban's Hatfield^ some symptoms of the 
“ banks and sliores// which Matthew Paris speaks 
of as visible in hils^time. At leasts these symptoms 


were perceivable about twenty jrears since. 

Bui nwo, nor dais, noz hallfi^^emain.-^'p. 98. 

I 

The fiaisj or dcis, was the hij^h v'able, which ran 
athwart the upnor ^nd of halls m palaces and noble 
mansions^ in some df 'which, and in college-halls, it 
remains at this day. It was frequently raised so 
liigh, that the approach to it was by two or three 
successive' flights of stops, at the top of each of 
^hich the servants^ |)fingiiig up dishes, were allowed 
to wait while some appointed verse* was, sung. 
Chaucer, deso.'ibing the festivities/>f tl|,e Tartarian 
King, Cambuscan, on his birth-day, says that the 
King 

In real veHtiments ml Jiis deies, 

JVitli diudemo, ful hifffi in his palcis, •* 

Anri holt his feste so soJcinjnie uiul so rii:li.e, 

That, ill this world, ue wts ther none it liche.'* 


The Squire's Tale, 


■Vk 


Gawin Douglas, in his .version of^tlle A{rieid,*3ays 
of Dido at the feast, “ Th'^ Quecne w'as set at deis.*’ 
. What Matthew Paris says on this subject may be 
reikdecpd, The Prior dinin^g at 1i?ie great table, 
whieh is generally called deis :** and again, " A ciip 
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with a foot is not allowed in the Refectory, except 
at the great table/whicb we call deis/* The word 
occurs frequently in our older ^iters. It some¬ 
times meant the cloth of state placed on the liJgh 
table ; ^metimes a canopy: Dr. Perc^ seems to 
think tlie latter its'original meaning. 

w 

iSjxfke doom io ail his vassal throng.-^j). fOl. 

The civil privileges and of the Abbey, 

which were always great, were confirmed and ex¬ 
tended by a charter of Edward IV. in poor compen¬ 
sation of the losses it sustained during the civil 
wars. This power was exercised in the towns of 

St. Alban’s, Watford ^and Barnet, which were tKe 

* • . 

towns of the Abbey, in the hundred of Cashio, tyid 
in a con.siderable space round St. ‘Alban's, called its 
liberty. That the j^bbey lands extended anciently 
far' to the south appears from the J)unishmfcnl, 
inflicted by William the Conqueror, who, in revenge 
for the warlike resisjance made^to him by Abbot 
Frederick, the Saxon,* called Prederjek the BoM; 
despoiled the Abbey ot all lands Iijiftr hciween 

Barnel and London. Over the north gate of the 

• * • 

Abbey, which led into |he grand court, was the 
temporal prison for those'judged by the Abbot ; d 
building still used as the town gtlol. It may, inde«vLl, 
be supposed to have been used by several oj lift; 
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AlX)otSj as a {Kace of punishment for the towns¬ 
people^ who frequently rose againit the power of the 
Abbey, and even l^sieged, during ten days together, 
the great gate of tBt* Convent in Holy well-street, 
of which there are not now any remains. This was 
in the time* of Abbot Huj^o de ^etsden, about tl^ 
year 1^^6. , It was about six in ^ the gening of 
January 21st, that the to^vnsmeif, some on foot and 
some on horse, to assault the gate, not only 

with great tumult, but by setting hre to it. The 
fire does not appear, however, to have done much 
damage. The Abbot had foreseen this outrage, and 


had prepared for defence, by summoning to the 

• I 

Convent 200 of his dependants, who, with courage, 

long watching|i and much listing (for they were ill- 

provided for a siege), kept the enemy at bay till the 
* * ^ 
King'sent an order to the SherjlF, who read a pi»\ 

clamation «to the assailanj^s, and dispersed them. 


They ^rged, in their defince, that the Abbot liad 


acted in an arbitral manner, Relative to snme privi- 
l€?ges, which, <:hey thought, remained to them. To 
prove this^they appealed to Domesday-book. In re¬ 
ply, the Abbot’s council produced a gn*nt, by which » 
Henry II. granted to the ctmrch of St. Alban’s the 
Vill of St. Albfln, with every liberty, or privilege 


whicl^^bofough ou^nt to have.” Notwithstanding 
thisjiithe Abbot, by command of King Edward the 
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Second^ and to propure tranquillity, afterwards signed 
a grant of privileges, against which the Archdeacon 
and all the monks protested. Tkis grant, however, 
they afterwards signed, in awe of the King; and it 
probably continued in force till Edward VI. in¬ 
corporated the towc in th^ year 1553. f'or furtlter 
particulars see Ne^^comb's History of ^t. ^^Iban^s. 

Far here the Pilgrim*s lJbdg& uTOife.— p. 103. 

“ Abbot Geoffry do Gonham built a large and 
nc^le hall, with a double roof, to entertain strangers 
in, near which he built a fair bed-chamber,** says 

Willis. But Abbot John of Hertford did more ; he 

• • • 

raisecj chimneys, He built a noble hall for the 
use of strangers, adding many parlom;s, with an in- 
nar chamber and a chimney, and a noble picture, anrl 
kk entry, and a small hall ,* and a most noble entry, 
with a porch, or gallery, and many faijr bedcham¬ 
bers, with 4heir inner chambers and chimney^, tp re¬ 
ceive strarfgers honouaably.”—WiJlis’^Mitred Abbies. 

There the Scriptorium spread Us ghxm. —p. 104. 

Every great abbey had p rwm where the monks, 
and sometimes other persons not members of the 
community, copied and illuminated^ ancient manu-,. i 
scripts, and tTLnscribed service-books foj the ch'^.r. 
In some abbeys one side of the great cloister wifi* 

D 5 
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inclosed for a (Scriptorium, as aiT ^Gloucester, where 
the whole south side of the fine cloister was so ap- 
propriated. The i^onks learned and practised not 
only the art of iliummating books, but several other 
ornamental arts, by the exercise of which they deco¬ 
rated their * churches and^ooiivepjfs. The porcelain 
tiles, foy pavement of the high altar, were fre¬ 
quently preparejd by them, as were the fresco-paint¬ 
ings on the walls^oV•chapels and cloisters. Of their 
pejfbrmancc -were also the armorial bearings pen¬ 
cilled on windows and tombs, with scroll work and 
painted imagery,” such as, Weaver says. Abbot 
Joliii of Whethamstfdc dressed up” this his 
Monastery of St. Alban withai That ivonks^made 
their own glovfs appears by a granj:, which Charle- 
iiuigiie delivered to those of St. Sithin, about^ the 
year f90, of unlimited right of hunting, ite 
'making thoir own gloves and girdles of the skins of 
the .depr then killed, and covers for thc^ir books.” 
,See Warton's B[istory of English Poetry.—The Scrip- 
• toVium of St. Alban’s was built about the year 1080, 
by Abbot >Paul, or Paulin, a Norman, who had many 
volumes transcribed tl^ere, from copj.es Vent by A*«h- 
bisliop Lanfranc, his countryman, whose influence 
-with William the Conqueror had saved this Abbey 
imn. ^es^iiction. ‘ Warton |?ays that more than 
eighty books ^vere transcribed at St. Alban’s, by 
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order of WhetliJ^mstede, who, he adds, died about 
1440; an error .mto which he was led by Weaver, 
who was himself probably decej^ed by the circutn- 
staiice of that abbot haviifg resigned his office 
about that time, and having become a private monk 
of the convent; lr{f]uenc^d, perhaps, by the storm 
which he saw impending over his frieiyl ai\(l patron, 
Duke Humplirey/ On the death of his successor, 
John Stoke, Whethamstede 'wms re-elected abbot, 
in the year 1451 ; which rank he held till his death, 
in 1464, as is proved by a book in the library of the 
Herald^ College, mentioned by Willis, smd entitled 

Regist. Rob: Blakcney Cagellan: Dom: JRam- 
ridge.” TJie fine fretted tomb, or rather shrine, of 
Abbot Ramridge, is near the altar oit^the riglit, and 
opposite to that of Whethamstede; the ram's liead, 
lii allusion to his name, appearing among the orna- ^ 
meuts of the cornices, ,as do wheatshWfs on tlie* 
plainer and less elegant aftar-tomb of the lat|cr» ab¬ 
bot, whiclf he had constructed m his Jife-time, at an^ 
expense, as is recorded, of more tha* seventy-foftr • 
pounds. 

Round blessed Mary in her bower .10 k 

In a note to his “ Travels in the Ilbly Lan^,” Dr." 
Clarke gives the following intefesting eiph'jiation 
(»f the custom of surrounding illuminated pictairS 
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of the Virgin aiid other sacred representations, with 
lilies and ^vreaths of flowers. Tnese were chosen 
not merely as emb^ishments, but os allusions to 
the city, the eartldy ftsidence df our Saviour ; the 
word Nazaireth signifying, in Hebrew, a flower. 

Hence the cause, wherefoji;e, ii^.^^ancient paintings 
used for illuminating missals, the ro^ and the lily^ 
sepai'ately or combined, accompany pictures of the 
Virgin. In old* e4gihvings, particularly those of 
Albert Durer, the Virgin is rarely represented unac¬ 
companied by the Uly.**—vol. ii. p. 411. first edit. 


Himy whose small pencil thus enshrined^ —J. 105. 

'Allan Strayder, an illumivator of this abbey, 
painted, in the Golden Register here, portraits of 
all the principal benefactors of the Abbey. He is 
also liimself mentioned as a bepefactor, for ’th®t 
''he forgave^Airee shillings and fourpence of an did 
debt, owing to him for coldUrs." See Wea^r's Fune¬ 
ral Monuments. Thfe art of painting on iiellum was 
, high antiqpity in Englaifd. The most splendid 
ornaments and delicately* miniatured scenes from 

scripture were painted on missals, a^.d somethnes 

< * • 

portraits of the owner, or of the person, to whom he 
'designed to present the* book. Translations from 
the olassiQ3 and chronicles were also^ in later times, 
thus ornamented. Duke Humphrey of Gloucester 
presented to the^iibrar]^ of the * Divinity-school at 
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Oxfordj seyeral firply-illuminated MSS. and some 
to this Abbey of St. A|iban’s.« But the most ex¬ 
quisite illuminators were the Florentines; and the 
most celebrated of th^e was Giulio Clovio, who thus 
ornamented the '' Missal of Rafaelle^*' now at Straw¬ 
berry HUl. See Anecdotes of the Artis in Fin¬ 
land. . 


Thai stretched to learning a Reserving hand.^ 

p. 105. 

This Abbey was the second in England in which 
the press was used;—^that of Westminster is well 
known to have been tlie iirst.*«One of the earliest 
works,printed at St. Alban’s was the book on hawk¬ 
ing and huntings translated by Jul^iia Berners^ 
prioress of the Nunnery of Sopewell, a nsigh|)our- 
iA^ cell of this abbey. She was a sister of Lord 
Berners, who fought in the first battle Fere. The 
first book known to have been printed at St. Al¬ 
ban’s^ bears date 1480j that of Juliana Berners, 
1486. But Caxton, who l^rought printing into Eng¬ 
land, and who p aetked the art in the 'Abbey at 
Weseminster, about tlie yoar 1471, had types much 
superior to those used at St. Alban’s. ^ The oq^satioii, 
of printing here is imputed to the power of Wolsey, 
who had been Abbot o^ St. Alban’s, and wherfs 8ai|} 
to have expressed, in a convocation in the Chap’ter- 
house of Sc. Paul’s, his disapprobation of -ithe press. 
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and his fear of its effects upon t|pe interests of the 
Romish Church. 

The Royal hitging^s stMily pile, —p. 106. 

4 

llie Royal apartments were separated by a long 
cloister-walk from the rest*of th^ monastery. They 

extendeti on'the brow, that overlooked the valley of 

% 

the Ver. In the-^jlap of the Royal lodgings still extant 
are specified the Queen’s parlour and her chamber, 
the Audience Chamber, the King’s parlour, consider¬ 
ably larger than the other rooms, and the Refecto- 

V 

ry. The chief part of the monastery was between 
this range of buildings and the Abbey-Church. See 
ill Newcomb’s History, apian of the'Monsstery, 
as it existed ifi the time of Henry HI. 

' I. 

U « 

Kings seemed their Windsor’s groves to view, —p. 166. 

It has been often supjio&ed that the Gothic aisle, 
was, at first, an imitation of a superb *^avenue of 
‘ trees, or, at Ifrast, that th^ Architect of the edifice 
had the idea of it suggested to him by the effect of 
that fine'arrangement of natural* productions. Of 
this theory the best illustration that can, perlnips, 
«.be foiujid in h^nglaiid, i^*afforded by an avenue of 
elms and Jimes, ctjjled King Charles’s Walk, in the 
lyower Riftk at Windsor. ICie trees are so planted 

4 

as to give a very ctriking representation of a Point- • 
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ed Gothic windoT]', with its mullions and Gothic 
tracery; but tl^ resemblance i« not perfect till you 
have advanced a considerable down the linden 
part of the avenue. 

His Lodge an& Cloisief of repose.—p. 108. ^ 

The Abbot's clointer lay within the of the 
upper south aisle and the ly^ansept. There ap¬ 
pears to have been a private door of communication 
between tin's cloister and that aisle;, which probably 
was the abbot’s way to the choir, when he did not 
go in the procession of the monks, on days of 
festival. This door is opposite Ao one leading into 
the cKancely near the altar, and close beside the 
Abbot’s seat in tlx} choir ; a situation Corresponding 
to thajfc where the Bishop’s throne is now placed in 
a Cathedral. Over fhat door is an ancie|^t painting 
of skeletons; meant, perlfo^s, as a monitiii'y record 
to the living abbot of his departed brethren lAid*in 
the choir.” * 

He sat at the high dais like jirinee, alone. —p. 110. 

In Gough’s British Topography, vol. i. p. 469, is a 
note containing some particulars of a^very eprious 
paper in the hand-writing of Mr. ^shinole,^respect¬ 
ing some customs of rthe Abbey of St^ftTfian's.^ 
A Mr. Robert Shrinijitoii, who hi|d been mayor of 
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the town four times^ and who Ipred to the age of 
103^ remembered the, Abbey before the Dissolution ; 
and would often d^mursc of the manners of the 
monastery and of the ceremonies and grand proces¬ 
sions. He related that'' in the great hall was an 
asc^t of fifteen steps to*tke abbot's table^ to which 
the monks brought up the serv^e^ in plate^ staying 
at every fifth step, which was *a landing place, to 
sing a short hymn. * The abbot usually sat alone at 
the middle of the table. When a nobleman, or am¬ 
bassador, or stranger of eminent quality came thi¬ 
ther, he sat, indeed, at the abbot’s table, but it was 
V>ward8 the lowei^'eiid. After the monks had 
waited awhile on the abbot, * they sat down /it two 
other tables, ^placed at the other sides of the hall, 
and Jiad. their service brought in by the novices, 

who, when the monks .had dintfd, sat down to tlftir 

* • 

own dinnbr. In the Abbe} was a large room, having 
beds set on each side, for the receiving strangers and 
pilgrims, where they had lodging and diet for three 
days, witholit question ^nade from whence they 
came." lllr. Nichols, in the 6ih Volume of his 
Literary Anecdotes^ says “ It £vas at one-time 

V 

Mr. (Rough’s wish, that If is remains should be placed 
in the tomb of Whethamstede, abbot of St. Al- 
Jban*^ *'»This was an exquisite traJc of an antiquary, 
wiio published /.{le most spleqdid work, that 


ever. 
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appeared on the ^epulchrol Monuments of Great 
Britain. 

The raised platform^ supportmg the high tahle^ 
which ran athwart the sides of ^eat halls^ is suppo¬ 
sed to have been of eastern origin^ and to tiave been 
adopted in England* about •the time of the wars in 
the Holy Land^ together with the small p#nell^ 
wainscot containing Cttle cupboards, and the latticed 
windows near the roof. The suspension of armorial 
bearings and of instruments of the chace, on the 
walls of such chambers, is also on Oriental custom. 
In such a hall, it may be recollected, Dr. Clarke 
was received at Turkmanle on his journey from the 
plain of^ Troy* See Cliarke's Travels, vol. ii. p. 125. 

T^e Abbey's noble Seneschal .—p. 110. 

• I * * J* 

Sir Richard Hastings, afterwards Lord Hastings, 
was, in the time of Richard III. Senesciial ^f this 
Abbey. Hie office incliidecf that of Hundredth, gr 
Judge of th(f Hundred Courts, with th^t of Steward 
of tlie Abbey, who had thJ^care of its eiitates. TheP 
Abbot^^when he received from Henry I. the original 
{^ant«' (which £d\^ard IV. r^jnepred^ of the hundred 
of Casliio, received, in fact, privileges and authorities, 
which invested him with a degree of royal power. 
Ifle appointed a> Hun^redor, or* Senescl^d*^ ^ind* 
confirmed the office by patent under the Abbey 
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seal. The Court of the Hundred was held in that 
great Gate of the^ Abbey^ which now remains. 
There, causes eve^of life and death were decided 
in after-times. The office of Equerry, or Marshal, 
of the Abi)ey, was also granted by patent under its 


seal. 

« 


There was the Prior's delegaicd sway. —p. 110. 

This Abbey had* a Prior and two Sub-Priors, one 
of the latter of wliom, assisted by three monks, was 
appointed to serve only at the shrine of the Martyr 
Amphibaius, the friend and tutor of St. Alban. 

Thomas.whoso figure in brass, small, but fine 

and still perfect, lies in the choir, though not over 
his grave, w*vs once a Sub-prior h^re. 


Bth all in copes most costly and most gay. —p*. y^l. 

In *time of Wlietjiamstede many of the* an- 
cienti.rules of the monastery, which had been disused, 
were reviveej.; among thesa is an ordel, “ that the 
‘monks and officiating person should be clothed, for 
the greater solemnity, in tlie rnt^st costly and.sjden- 
did garments,” pn jgre^t festiyajs. ^(Newcomb.)-*- 
There was also an order#, directing that the younger 
monks, who should proceed with wax-lights before 
‘ the ^ bJiot, shoulcl walk upyght axd with regularity. 
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There eoery (re^icher he -p. 113. 

** When the l^^arshall and the jSewer^ with his dish, 
had gone up the hall, and hadyoiade obeisance, on 
approaching the dais, the Sewer bent beside the 
Carver, who received and uncovered every dish as 
it came, and, dipping a^oorncl of trencher hre^d 
into each, gave i# to l;he Sewer and to the blarer of 
the dish to taste.” Leland CoJJ. ^ 

With due form and good countenance* —p. J14. 

The Chaplain is directed to take up the Alms- 
Dish, with " a good countenance,” and deliver it to 
the Almoner. 

Marched the huge Wassail-bowl the ht^* —p. 115. 

Matthew Paris says, that the Wassail-bowl, in 
grfedt monasteries, was placed on the abbot’s table, 
at the upper end of the Refectory, or eating-hall, l<> 
be circulated amonji the community at his direeti^fii. 

O m 

It was called the Pot'ukm Caritafis, and was filled 
with wine, which, if sweetened and *spiced, was* 
called Hypocras. 'Sometimes it contained the hum¬ 
bler potion of INIetheglin, orMejid.* This Wassail- 
bowl came only on extraordinary occasions. ^ Uhe 
“ Forme of Cury” contains a list of the ingredients 
of Hypocras. 
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Here, with proud grace^ did Wolsey stand, —^p. 116. 

Wolsey retained t^is Abbey after he was made 
arclibishop of Yorl^ond a cardinal. 

When Givc-Ale and the Dole were o’er.—-p. 117* 

^Tlie Give-Ale, so caliLed, distributed on 

aiiniveBsories, often with brea^d a»d other Dole for 
the poor, for which purpose land had been left to the 
church by the pel*son whose birth-day, or Saint's 
day, or burial-day, was to be commemorated. An¬ 
niversaries were sometimes kept on the birth-day of 
a donor, ’during his life-time, or on the Saint’s day 
of the church wh^n^ it was appointed. The doles 
of money and bread were distributed ^t some altar 
in the chureV, or at the tomb of deceased bene¬ 
factor. The Give-Ale, being chiefly allotted to great 

a 

festivals, was usually distributed in the chufdi- 
« * * 
porch, where the peopJ^ assembled; who some¬ 
times* remained wassailing in the chuivh-yard till 
it became a scene of merriment and tuiflult. Some 
of these anifiversaries, as ^it is well known, gave rise 
to Fairs, which were once moa^. improperly held 
in church-yards.. 
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Here, too, the Minstrels* chaimfed song. —p. 117* 
Minstrels were not only received into monasteries'^ 
and paid for tbcir performance^ but the monks 
sometimes wrote lays and ballads for them. War- 
toUj in his History of English Poetry^ mentions six 
minstrels from Buckingham, who were “paid fojr 
shillings by the treaijurer of the priory of Bicester, 
in Oxfordshire, for *8inging a legend in the refec¬ 
tory. It was customary for th^ regular minstrels 
of the nobility to attend, on festivals, at tlje neigh¬ 
bouring monasteries, and to be well rewarded on 
sucli occasions. Even when minstrels caine in the 
retinue of their lords, they were j)aid by the monk^ 
for their performance^ Some great monasteries 
maintained minstyels of their own. •Teffrey, the 

harper, in the reign of Henry II., received an 

• 

amiiity from Hyde •Abbey, near Winchcoter: and 
the 'Abbies of Conway and Stratflur, Wales, 
^ch maintained a bard, says Warton, who •adis, 
that the W&lsh monasteries, in general, were the 
grand repositories of the pyetry of the Jllitish bards.^ 
At the jnstallatioii- feast of Abbot Ralp, of St. Au¬ 
gustine’s Monastery, in Canterbury, twenty shillings 
were given to minstrels, 'who sang to their J^arps; 
while six thousand guests were entertained in and 
about the hall of <he m<^astery. 
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With tales of Chivalry*s high state. —p. 117. 

The monks were fond of tal^s of chivalry and of 
metrical romances, with whi(^ their libraries 
abounded; and sometimes they turned prose his¬ 
tories intS verse, to be sung by minstrels; or, if 
moulded into a dramatic fpnn,^to be represented by 
tfiemst^ves* Even the story of {tobin Hood was 
not unfrequently exhibited to* the people on days 
of festival. In^. an ancient church-account of 
St. Helen’s in Abingdon, is a charge of eighteen 
pence for setting up ** Robinhood's Bower,” and an¬ 
other of* one shilling for two dossin of morris 

belles.” But thcse*mdecorous practices, and others 

• • 

still more blameable—the profane and even bur¬ 
lesque repregpntations, for instance, which were per¬ 
mitted during the processions of the boy-bishop— 
resulted from the Roman Catholic policy of indw!^- 
iiig thd people in every gratification, which, being 
copn^cted with the Rodiish authority, viight attalli 
them to it. 

i ^ 

IVhere the raised platform, near the Bay. —p. 120. 

The projecting window which,^ wld?n it occjirrcA 
over a portico, was ci^led an oriel, was called a 
Bay window Vhen it opened at an end of the Dais, 
in or sta^e-chamber; and then the space* 
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near it was called the Bay. But in this latter si¬ 
tuation it was usually much larger than in the 
former. Whether its name arose from the shelter 
it afforded to the servants and side-boards, or from 
the circumstance of its having that degree of extent 
which in old building was«c^lled a let better 
antiquaries detern»ine.^ That the word o^ice ineant 
a certain portion of sjlace in buildings, and was used 
as a term of measurement by binlders, may be seen 
in various old descriptions of houses, which are 
there not said to be of so many feet in extent, but 
of so many bmfs. 

*Mid roial •^lasx and frehrorJf sfnalL —]). 120. 

Ro^l glass—painted windows are so called 
ill ancient poetry. 

“ In her (»ryal^ where she was 
C losed witli royal! glas 
Fnlfylled yt was w^th )Tnagei^'.' 

Thff old romanire of The Squire of I,<nv Dcgme. • 

In fronty the vch'ct cmfiaiiiy 120. ^ 

It was Abbot John of \Vhcthamstedc, who re- 
luittei^to Krd’^Iastiiigs forti^ pounds of a desperate 
debt for a very rich and curious set of hangings, 
used only" on days of solemnity; and* which*had 

of that ifobleman^ man- 
sion, near the monastery, during the summer montl^ * 

m 

only. 


afloriied the great chamber 
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Leisurely read the rare Lent p. 122. 

AmoDg the larws given by Ar^bishop Lanfranc, 
in the year 1072^ to the monks of England^ is an 
injunction that^ at the beginning of Lent^ the li¬ 
brarian of each convent shall give to every member 
^jf it a b&ok to be read «n the* course of the year^ 
and fetul ned at the following tLent;, on j)ain of 
humiliation before his superior^ and supplication for 
indulgence—Set? Warton. 


In leonine, Latin quaint. —p. 122. 

Pasquier (Recherches de la France, p. 596,) 
• ^traces the origin, of rhymed Latin verse no farther 
back than to Leoninus, or Leonius, opce a^monk of 
St. Victo:^ (at Marseilles) w^o wrote in Paris, 
dyring the reign of Louis VII, about the year 1154. 

fashion of using this perversion of thestrue 
rhythmus became such/> about that time, that, says 
Pagquier, those who poetised {poetisoient) in Latin, 
thought their verses not praiseworth}?^ unless they 
were rhyjiSed. But Wqfton clearly shows that the 
practice should be dated muoCi higher. Jlo had 
seen a poem o£ four hundred linfs of rhymin^Latln, 
written in the time of Justinian 11., in the year 
Some think that Pope Leo II, who made many 
alfflMions in the chaunt% of the church, was tLe 
inventor of this^sort of verse,^about the year 1680., 
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^a,inted OswytCs.shrine and 123. 

OewyaV altar stood in tl\|p navoj near St. 
^Outbbert'a screen. 

QT the good Abbot Delamere, —p. 123. 

» . ' * 

Delamere, a Nomisn^ and Prior of Tynemouth^ 

^ ' 

was made Abbot of St. Alban's" in tbe year 1349^ 
succeeding Abbot de Mentmore^ who had died of 
the plague, being the first of forty-eight members 
of the house, who, in that year, died of the same 
disease. He was a.,man of a more informed mind 
and more elegant taste thati many of the abbots 
of.. St. Alban's, if we may judge djom the rules he 
inttoduced ii\to his coirvent, and the style of his 
ornamental improvements there. A char try-chapel, 
built in memory of him, was in a recess of the 
8eu± transept ; but h's figure, very finely engraved 
on a plate of brass, ten feet long, lies over his 
' grave in the ohancel, very near the altar-steps; and 
is, perhaps, the most beautiful gnd perfect monu¬ 
mental brass remaining in IJngla^. 

) 

s 

T^gnod lJuk§iIump^rey*s mottlds^ngform. —p.l 23. 

The' magnificent tomb, or Tath|r shrine, of Duke 
Humphrey, is still adorned witli seventeen ^all 
figures of kings in brass, each in his niche. Other 

VOL. IV. , E * 
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statues^ of a larger size^ once- stood on the oppifeite 
side of the tonib. These were probably destroyed 
by the republican soldiers^ whom Cromwell atro¬ 
ciously quartered in the church, and whose horses 
stood in*the aisles. 


In a •manuscript, dated 1450, is an account of 

the Qpst^of this tftnb, and of t^e yearly expenses 

for services performed therg. '‘The Abbot and 

convent of the said monasterye have paid for 

makyng the tumbe and sepulture of the said duke, 

within the said monasterye>,^above^ the sum of 

433/. 6.V* 8d.** The Abbot and Prior, for attending 

there on the dayvof his anniversary only, received 

a stipend of 10/. each. Foe? their attendance on that 

day also, ^rty monks, priests, received yearly 3^. 8t/. 

« 

each and one hundred and twenty-two moiiks, 
not priests, 3^. 4(/. each. Thirteen poor men^ .vho 
held torches round the ,;shrine on that occasion, had 
each 2s, 2d. Money Was distributed to the poor in 
the church||| of St. Peter’ii and St. Michael's pa¬ 
rishes. The yearly charge for torches and* other 
wax, burned occasionally;, is 6/44l3|. 4d. Tlue lands, 


left by Duke,Humphrey to defray these charges, 
were also to furnish ^ixty pounds yearly for the 
kitchen of the abbey, " in relief of the grete decay 
of lir^hode of the said iqonostcry in the marches 
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of Scotland, which heforetiice hath be appointed to 
the said kechj^n.” The priory of Tyneiiilithj among 
other far-stretched lands, belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Alban’s. 

The image <^.a stately Queen,-^p, 124. 

Margaret of ^*njoii was heavily snspcxited of hav¬ 
ing conspired with Beaufort and Suffolkj in the 
death of Duke Humphrey. It too certain, that 
her unprincipled and short-sighed policy led her 
to violate the promise of pardon and life, made by 
her husband to the Lord Bonvil and Sir Thomas 
Kiriel; who, in reliance updi^ it, had remained 
with 1pm ii^his tent, lifter they had lost the battle, 
and the other confederated lords had f. jd. 

The sacred temple still ewdttre#.—p. 129. 

When the abbey land^ were seiicd, the mortus- 
tery of St. Alban’s levelled with the ground and 
the materials sold, the church' woiia have shared 
the same fate, had not t!^ Coloration of the town 
purc'''''»ed it, fcr a'jcut 400/. 

Glanced on the Jbbey-knigilf heside^^p. 138., 

f 

This abbey had six Knight^ to whom a certain 
portion of the abbey-land was aisigned, on ..^^dition 

E 2 
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of tltsii '.Attendance, et tbe abb^, in times of :sn^ 
dwger. HlKJ; were also the bod^-guard dF the"^ 
Abbot M journeys, finding their own horses and 
arus^ but travelling at the expense of ^e eonvbnt. 
Abbot: Tyifiiam.of Trumpington firat required tlm 
att^nda|)ce*of, these knights in»travelling, during a 
journey width he ma&j in the ^eigli of Henry IIL 
to the priory. of Tynemouth. At that time^ this 
was nqt merely a iflatter of pomp:—bands of rob¬ 
bers then infested Jthe highways, and lurked within 
the numerous forests of the kingdom; government 
was so weekly administered that disorders of every 
kind were eottunitted. Military retinues became 
general ^vith all, who could Support them, and the 
necessity, a^fier ceasing to be real, still operate 
as a prqtqnce, whenever ambition, or pride, chose to 
emp^y it. ., The powerful nobles came to the kintr'^ 
councils, with little armies of retainers; Cardinal 
Wolsey, when he', last i^ent from Londoh to Ymrk, 
*travelied with ^KtrAiu of one hundred and sixty horse. 

t 

\ 

' 

Watched where the far-off signal^ 6Zfl2c.— 

' C' ‘ 

The Greeks use;)! tojKhes for signals, and expressed 
the approach Of friends, eyt enedties, 'by the manner 

c . ^ , r * 

in }yh)eh-1hey'ahowed.thinn» .tossing them fer^ an 
ipiOiuyiMaiid hoyiu^ them stlDL^for friends. See the 
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Ar^leok)gk> tol. £ whm i^hylus k rOfe^ted to^ 
''as.tdJing; that torcheB were likdurise made to ex¬ 
press a more particulsur meaidng—CSlytmnestra 
pecgHessiBg to hare had the capture of Troy amioaxi<- 
oed to her by lights, exhibited, according to the or¬ 
ders of Agamemnoxl,* for Ler information, dt Mycenae ; 
bat it seems, that ,a commentator conokie«s this as 

• t f * ^ 

a mere possibility, to be accounted for only by the 
SQpposition thht the lights ^ere displayed on 
Mount Ida, and seen from Mount Athos. ^ 

And Gorhamhury*s tnrrets pfir/!e.—p. 139. 

The manor of Gorhambury*belon^d to the Ab¬ 
bey oi St.fAlban's, Being part of their lands at 
Westwick. Abbot Geoffry de Gorham, who built 
a hall there, granted it probably as a leasehold to a 
remtire of his own, from whom it received it's ”<*»ne 
and to whom the grant v; as (xmfirmed by a succeed¬ 
ing Abbot, also a relative. * Having been given by 
Henry VIII. at the Dissolution, td^r Ralph Raw- 
lett, it was sold by him the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
froL. it descended to his'celebrated son. 

I 

Of studded gates, that^ in cfd mars. —p. 1452. 

I ' 

la wars,, or, at least,'violent^ contentioni with the 
towasmen. The massive studM gates of the great 
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Oate-house^ whicli led into tlie largest court of the 
Abbey> may still be seen under that noble archway; 
but the chief entrance to the monastery was from 

'f 

Holywell-street, nearly opposite to Sopewell-lane, 
of which, howenrer, there are not now any traces dn 
the spot, hbuses having beftn bifSlt upon its site. 

* Though, as thejf flashed from Julian's 154. 

♦ 

St. Julian's was ''a cell of the Abbey of St. Al- 
baifs, as was likewise the Priory of Sopewell; of 
which latter house the Duchess of Clarence, widow 
of the brother of Henry V. had been priorpss. 

t 

r r ^ ' 

PoricuUis^bars in gold mere tkere.^^, 1^. 

The gold 4!portcullis was a device taken by the 
first Duke of Somerset, John de Beaufort, in the 
year 1443, from his ancestor, John of Gaunt. Vlfr 
this device Henry VII. was afterwards suificiently 
jealous and ostentatious. Somerset’s Poursuivant 
«was c^ed PortimUis. 

• t 

By royal Banner^-htights a thtong,^i(t, 

* \ 

'' In the time cf the fourth Edward, the allbw- 
^ance iij his court for Knight Bannerett, with 
twenty«^r servants, was two hundred pounds 
year a Knight of l^e rHous^hold, with siit- 
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servants^ one liundred/'-«-Royal Household 

Book. 

Of J^dmttnd Wesihy, th” Hundredor*^ip> 167. 

Edmund Westby^ the Hundredor of Bt. Alban's, 
whose house, in Fhter-sta’eet, the king .made his 
head>quarters d'triiig the battle. The '•cy'»l stan¬ 
dard was planted before this 'hous^, on the Green, 
which was then called Ouselowe, and sometimes 
Bandforth, in Peter-street. 

A?id this was Lancaster's rcp/y.—p. 172. 

Stowe (edit. 1592) gives the following as the 
king's ^eply^:— 

''1 King Ilenjy charge and commaunde^ that 
no manner person, of what degree, estate, or con¬ 
dition . soever hoc bee, abide not, but they avoide 
the helde, and not bee so bardie to make resistaunce 
against mee in mie owne realme. For I shall knowe 
what Iruitour dare be so boulde to arise anie people 

r 

in mine uwne lande, where through J am in grcui, 
dise^'cA and heavlUesse: by tliat faith 1 owe unto 
St. Edwarde, fuid unto the Crowne of Englande, I 

sliall destroie them, evede motber sonne. 

in example, to make all sich trajtours,.to bewore for 
to make anie rising of people within mine ownts 
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' londe, ta&d so trayterously to abide their kii^' and 
govemour; And for a conclusion^ rather than they 
shall hftve anie lorde that here is with mee^ at this 
time^ I shall this daie, for their sake, in this quar- 

rell myseflie live and die.*' p. 650. 

• *» 

■ Rai^^ he'irmcherms onA*c^-c^.->p. 174. 

The first battle of Bt.’Alban’s and the first of 
that long series of battles between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, which ^desolated so many fami¬ 
lies, began between eleven and twelv^at noon, on 
Thursday the 22d of May, 14o5. An epitaph, co¬ 
pied by Weaver from a grave-stone in St. Peter’s 
Church, seems to settle the'disputed date of this 
battle* It i^ on Ralph Babworth, an Esquire of 
Henry the Sixth’s, and on his son, a Sewer to that 
king, who both fell in this firot battle; and rib^it 
thus, the* last day of their light was the twen- 
titli^two of May.” * 

I 

fi 

, The Knight^ who fiew to RichartTs need. —^p. 180. 

\ 

He broke in on the gji^rden-side^, with a ory 
of ^ A Warwick! Warwick,* shou^bed around hila : 
*Twas marvel to hear,” ' ,<»ays Stowe. This gar- 

^ r I 

den-sid^, as it was called, ran along Sopewell-lane, 
'"and seeing to have been pa^ of the ground be- 

t ^ 

longing to the late Dowager Countess Spencer. 
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. Key's Field, on which Richard Duke of York en¬ 
camped, ran along the opposite side of the lane, 

V 

and spread beyond Holywell-street. A nesrow slip 
of it still bears the old name. In Sopewell-lane 
Somerset was killed; it was the barrier there, that 
was defended by the old Lord De Clidbrd. It was 
thought to hav^ been a gre^t oversight '*1 -Somerset 
not to have occupied that garden-ground with his 
, troops, since the enemy, by seizing it, placed the 
barrier, as it were, between two fires; the camp- 
field of York being on one hand, and Warwick on 
the other. Accordingly, when Warwick took pos¬ 
session of it, he gained the h^nri^r almost by the 
same onsct^and drove back the king's troops through 
the narrow lane of Sopewell into the inner part of 
the tonm, with dreadful slaughter. There it was 
th'xt De Clifford, Somerset, and several other persons 
odt rank fell. This ground of the battle is closely 
overlooked from the tower of the Abbey. 

V^hy meeCst thuu not ih^ Ragged Staff? 181. 

A 

The Bear and Raggedy StafiP, the well-known 
'device ot nichard Nevill, the great Earl of War¬ 
wick, called the King-maker. 

• Great Warwick’s hardiness to ^rovc.—p. 1^. 

This potent lover and promoter of turmoil lies 
interred in the choir of Tewkc.bury Abbey. On 

I 

E 5 
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the toof 'of the iine monument, raised over him by 
his Countess, is his image in armour. His besfver 
is up; and liis face has a spectre-look, that harmo¬ 
nizes well with the gloom and the ancient story of 
this venerable pile. The simplicity of tlie person, 
who showed the church {]^out^venty years since, 
anU th^ affect of these circumstugces upon him, 
were amusing. Pointing to the figure, he said a 
stair led to the plaf’fonn of the monument where it 
was placed, and that he had once been up at him, 
and that he looked very ghastly.'* This was said, 
with a sort of shudder, by a man nearly six feet 

I 

high, with a bald he^^d, and of a grave aspect. 

I - * 

0 . ^ 

But Buckingham*s pale plume he knew, —l93. 

9 

The Duke of Buckingham's vizor was pierced by 
an arrow, but the wound was njot mortal. He Vas 
sfain afterguards in the battle of Northampton,'in 
the^ year 1459, fighting ^for King Henrj', near his 
tent. His body was interred, in the Church of the 
t^arrey Friars jn that town. • ‘‘ 

* I ¥ 

1 * 

But, yonder, on St. Veters way.—^ ' 

• *■ V,* 

' The slaugliter was very great in this street, the 
' breadt^i of which permitted a more general contest; 
^•end in fidiich tile Lancastrians mode their last' 

f 

stand. A great number of those, ^ho fell there. 
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werp buried in St. Peter's church*yard. Stowe says 

it was stuffed full with their bodies.'* 

^ t 

Not thus she fled, when second war,— ’^, 196. 

The battle of Beruard-heath^ where Margaret 
of Anjou was victorious over the Yorkists. 

And wounded, hLeding, fainting, 197* 

Henry was slightly wounced in the neck by an 
arrow. He took refuge in a thatched cottage^ a 
baker’s^ where he was discovered and * surrounded 
by the Duke of York's party. The Duke^ with 
several of the Yorkist chiefs^ soon after visited him 
there, witli much appearance *of sorrow for what 
had passed and with a pretence, that the battle 
had been brougfit on by a misapprehension. They 
^eveii besought pardon of Henry on their knees, 
and received it, with a stipulatior, that they 
should immediately put ^.n eni to the slaughter. 
This done, the Duke conveyed the King to the 
Abbey, and placed him in sanctuary, close to the 
Shrine of St. i^lban, whence he afterwards con- 
dneted Him to the royal apartments of the mo¬ 
nastery, there to remain in his custody, till the- 
following day, when he should be conducted to 
London. 
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Lay Gloucester in his grave* —^p. 208. 

The stately tomb of Duke Humphrey fsrms th0 
south side ’9i the Saint's (Ibapel, now the Presby¬ 
tery, behind the altar. There formerly stood 4he 
great shrink of the Martyr. The beautiful gallery, 
once used by the monks, who w^j^tched the shrine, 
nearly fiU^up the north side of chapel; the 
east end was occupied* by the ^rine and by three 
tall, pointed arches,^ wfoose mouldings still ornament 
the wall, that supports the* east window above. 
Athwart tlfe western side stretches that lofty and 
beautifully, car/ed screen, which separates it fMt 
the altar. On the pavement, near the spot where 
the shrine stood, is a trap-door, somewhat in the. 
shape of a lozenge, which opens upon the vault 
under the inonument of Duke Humphrey. Tlie 
clerk*, dr sexton, unlocks and lifts this door; aijd^ 
frSBT the hCgh windows aUove, the light of tins 
world is let down at once, upon the open colfin and , 
the bones of persecuted Gloucester. When you 
liecover from ^he silent awtv into which this sudden 
spectacle of mortality has thrown^ you, you observe 
only a few large , bones lying within thPHWfSe and<. 
curled lead, in whichHhe body was found, incited 
' within h large oaken coffin. The vault is niot deep, 
«,iuid the coffin lies*.clo8e at the foot of the five nar- • 
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row steps that descend into it; the %lit tlms 
slanting in a strong line> falls upon the head of tlie 
coffin where the bones are placed. The^nkuU is not 
there* After these awful reliqpes^ the stately mo¬ 
nument aboFe strikes you forcibly^ as r rain and 
melancholy pagean);. 

f * 

It was close to this tomb of his uncle and faithful 
fnend^ that Henry Vi. himself a prisoner^ took refuge 
after the battle^ with the consent of his conqueror; 
a battle^ which had probably never been fought^ 
had Gloucester been alive to assist the councils of 
hisjiiephew. What must,have been the feelings of. 
the veneiuble Abbot, while he stood beside the cap¬ 
tive King and his Victor over tlib grave of the good 
Duke^^ouce^his fellow-student and patron^ whose 
troubles he had foreseen and shared, anil whose vir¬ 
tues he had honoured with the magnificence of a 
to~ib worthy a crowned Gloucester Imd 

been a great benefactor to the Abbey. The manor 
of Pembroke in South Wales was among his be- 

A 

quests. 

I 

And Jro'^ v menwry tkrcqiened soon to sweep, —209. 

Henry had already, from Octabbr 1453, to De¬ 
cember in the following y jar, been rffiicted with a 
^otal loss of memory. He had been recovered only 
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About five months b^ore the battle* A letter 
published by Mr. Femi> in the first volume 
of his Collection^ signed Edmund Clare and ad¬ 
dressed to John Paston^ mentions the King’s iUness 
and recovery, and conveys some interesting traits of 
his character from an account- given by himself. 
His firpt^ct after his recovery a command to 
his Almoner, to ride to Cant^bury with his offer¬ 
ing. When the Quben came to him, she brought 
the young Prince, his son, and he expressed much 
joy and thankfulness, that he had been baptized, 
and tha| he had been named Edward. HaiHng 
asked who were th^^ sponsors, ** the Queeft told him 
and he was well*apaid (content.) And she told 
him that the Cardinal (John Kemp, Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ was dead; and he ssud he knew never 
thereof till that time; and he said one of the Wjsest 
Imds in tins land was dead. And my lord of Win¬ 
chester (William of Wainfleet, Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter) and my lord of St. John’s (Robert Botill, Lord 
►Prior of St.^John’s of Jerusalem) w’ere with him on 
the morrow after Twelfth day^ and he spake to 
them as well as ever he tlid ; and whCITthcy came 
out they wept for*joy- And he saith he is in 
charity with" all the World, and so he f^ould all 
the lords were.” 


9 
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Hie foUowiag extract frcnn a letter in the same 
Collections presents a curious picture of the times^ 

' as well as of the anxiety of the Yorkists^to conceal 
their real designs and to recover the King's favour. 

And^ Sir, as toudiing allr mannelr of new 
tidings, I know weU ye, are avarous (eagerly de¬ 
sirous) ; truly the day of making tnis l«>tt<>r there 
were none new, but such I heard of ye shall be 
served withal!. 

As for the first, the King, our Sovereign Lord 
and all his true Lords stand in health of their 
bo'dSbs, but not all at hearts-ease as we ari^ 

“ Amongst other marvel, tw® days afore the wri- 
ting of this letter there was a language between my 
Lords of Warwick and Cromwell, aforg the King; 
insomuch as my Lord Cromwell would hhve excus¬ 
ed himself of all the, stirring or moving of the male 
journey (battle) of St. At^tin’s; of the which excuse 
making my Lord Warwick had knowledge, and in 
haste was with the King, and swore by his oath, 
tha the Lord Cromwell &pokc not tn’th, but that 
he was the begiujcr of all that journey at St. 
Alban's; and so^ between my said two Lords of 
Warwick and Cromwell there is at this day great 
grudging, insomuch aS my lord of Shrewsbury 

tv 

^hath lodged him at the Hospital of St. James (now 
St. James's Pal&ce) beside the Mews, by the Larcl 
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Cromwell's desire^ for his safeguard. And also all 

^ ' .. 

my Lord of Warwick's men, my Lord of York's 
men, and also my Lord of Salisbury's meu; go with 
harness, and in’liarness, with strange weapons; and 
have stufi^d their Lord's barges full of weapons 
daily unto Westminster, 

And the day of making of this letter there was a 
proclamation made in the chancery on the King's 
behalf; that no man* should Jbear weapon nor wear 
harness defensible. Also the day before the making 
of this letter there passed a Bill both by the King» 
Lords, and Commons, putting Thorp, Joseph, and 
my Lord of Somerset; in all the default; by the which 
bill all manner of actions that should ^ow to any 
person, or persons, for any offences at that journey 
done in ady manner of wise, should be extinct and 
void, affirming all things done there, well done fend 
n^ing doxfe there, never ^fter .^nis time to be s^- 
ken of; to the which bill* many a man gcudged full 
sore now it is passed. , 

* Written,at London, on* Saint Margaret's Eiten, 

in haste; and after this is read ^md understood, 1 
pray you burn, or, break (tear) it, for 1 am loth 
write any thing of any lord; but 1 must needs^ 
there is nothiifg else to M^ite." The letter is signed 
“ llenry Windsor?" , • 
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Just cumhere,d with his crown of 210w 

Henry VI. was crowned by Archbishop Chichely, 

* 

at Westminster^ in the year 1429^ being then not 
quite eight years old. In the great pressure of the 
crowd on that occasion^ a priest and a woman were 
trampled to death. 

And royal lodge, a stately pile* —^p, 215. 

The buildings called the Iloyal*Lodging were se¬ 
parated from the rest of the monastery, by a range 
of cloisters running nearly the whole length of tlie 
church, bqt divided from^it by the great square and 
by all the principal buildings of *tlic convent. The* 
Royal ppartments were quietly and pleasiintly situa¬ 
ted near the southern edge of tlie hiUf on which 
the town stands, overlooking the valley of the Ver. 

I 

Audience if him {key still call King,^\i* 216. 

In pursuahee of the policy, which masqued tho 
views of Richard and which dictated the pretenoe 
of iiguting,/br the King against his person and au¬ 
thority, the Yorkists asserted, that a letter had been 

^ * 

despatched for the King, on the Inorning of the 
battle, and intercepted by Sjmersetj| who never de¬ 
livered it to Henry. But they never produced the 
b^er of this letter. It appears, hoiWever, from the ^ 
•letter of Henry Windsor, quoted in a former note^ 
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that a siucer<) dispute did exist between some of the 
chiefs of the party^ as to their degrees of guilt in 
bringing on the battle; so that> if the proposal to 
compromi^ was never really made> there probably 
had beeUj at leasts such a show of it as deceived 
ifiany. 

The*^ Earl of Warwick wac mAie Constable of 
Calais, either on th^ evening after the battle, or on 
the morning following; the Duke of York, Consta¬ 
ble of England; Lord Bourchier, Treasurer of Eng* 
land. 


^ It was but hqrMesSf thronm aside* —p. 222. 

“ The Earl of Wiltshire, Thomas frhorp 2 , Lord 
Chief Ba£cfi of the Exchequer, and many others hed, 
and cast away their harness in ditches and v^oods.'* 

i-i 

-—Stowe. ^ 


There laif Earl Stafford, wounded sore, —p. 246. 

Humphrey Stafford, Eai^ of Stafford, son and 
heir of the Duke of Buckingham, was woundecl by 

o 

an arrow in the hand. He was conveyed awa/ froju 
St. Alban’s in car^, a^ were several other woiihded 
nobleu. He,.died of t^is wound a few days after¬ 
wards. c ^ 
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Scarce word shall live, nor sign, to show, —p. 255." 

Very few of the brasses remain^ that adorned and 
identified the numerous grave-stones of abbots, 
monks and knights, who rest within the walls of 

this Abbey, in choir or chancel. The indented 

® . * 

stone alone faintly shows tne image, where the re? 
cording brass has once been. One of the largest 
brasses was torn off, within memory, because it had 
become unriveted at a comer, that turned up and 
caught the shoes of passengers ! There is not any 
memorial left at St. Alban’s of Lord De Clifford, or 

a 

of any of ;thc other nobles, who fell in the first 
battle and who are elsewhere recbfded to have been* 
buried here, *in the Lady Chapel, or in the Nave. 
See Weaver. Tht? glaring white-wash, i^'’|;h which 
the meat venerable walls of this church are disguised, 
has I effaced every memorial inscription—four only 
excepted; one on Diike Humphrey; one on Sir 
John Mandeville, the traveller; a third on the 
Hermits entombed near tlie ^outh wall; and a fourth 
recording that the Parliaxfient, during the Plague 

of^.. sat within this Nave. The whitewash, 

seising on what Cromwell's soldiers had suffered to 
escape, hac spread oblivion over every thing, and 
has destroyed the finest effect of thip ancient edifice, 
in the gloom, that once wrapt its vaults and pillared • 
arches. 
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Oft. bier and shield while soldiers })ore, —p. 259- 

The iBfirmaiy of the Abliey, with the garden 
bearing its name^ adjoined the south-west end of 
the churchj communicating with the cloister, which 
opened to the south aisle by the beautifully-carved 
^oor, wilh a 9 anopy of f'retworked stone, which * is 
still sden there. 

Some,were in * bossed and damasked siecL p. 259. 

^nd shotved a casque of steel and go/d.—-p. 270. 

Helmets were sometimes, at this period, stamped 
with a scroll pattern, resembling that formerly used 
* for folding^screen?i,*'and with which some chambers in 
Holland are still hung instead of tapestry.* A hel¬ 
met, wh^rli still retains a few tr&'ces of the damask 
pattern, stamped either on it; or on its leathern 
covering,^is shown at St. A'lban's, in St. Pet'ir’s 
Churcdi. The leather, Jiftwev^r, is entirely gone. It 
uSas dug within the walls of the ancient chancel, now 
pulled down, and was ^ouhd near the spot where 
formerly tte altar stood; a sjjot now part the 
church-yard, which is slightly penned round, ^iik^ a 
sheep-fold ! It is ^ai/iful to seS a place once'^dedi¬ 
cated to sacred purpose/*; once the site of a Christian 
altar, preserve<] with so little reverence. It wps 
^ many years since, but within the memory of some 
old persons still living (bettreen the years 1802 and* 
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1808) in the town^ that this helmet was dug up. It 
had been probably interred with one of the victims 
of the first battle^ great numbers of whom were bu¬ 
ried at St. Peter’s. That this helmet belonged to 
a person of soxpe distinction is certain^ from the si¬ 
tuation^ in which it wds found—near the altar. The 

^ t 

clerks who showeu it^ could give no information, as to 
any epitaph, or circumstance, th^t might direct con¬ 
jecture to the name of its late o^vnfer. Weaver, who 
mentions only such of the buried as had inscrijfitions 
remaining in his time, notices only three,—Sir Ber- 
tin Entwisel of Lancashire, and the elder and young¬ 
er Bapthorp, whose fall is thus recorded:— . 

Raj^i llapthorpe, the father, and Raphe, the 
sonne, of Bapthorpe, in the East Ridings of York- 
shire ; which, for many descents, hath yielded both 
name and reputation to that knightly faniilie; fight¬ 
ing in this towne under the banner of King Henry 
the Sixth, ItAit their lives, and here lye btiried to¬ 
gether.” Weaver then gives their epitaph, but does 
not say in what part of the church they were buried. 
Thp ..mb of Sir Bertin, he tells us, was ** under the 
plase of the Lectorium in the quyre,> whereas a me¬ 
morial of 11300 ther yet remcvneth.”j 

As far, therefore, as we depend upon ^Weaver for 
instriiGtion, we have no choice but ^ suppose, that 
^s curious and interesting helmet belonged to one 
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of the former warriors. It is entire in all its parts 

of head.»piece, vizor, heaver, and chin, or neck-piece ; 

*» 

and that it is of proved iron was sufficiently, though 
sonTewhat irreverently, shown by several hard blows 
from the* vestry poker, designed to move the bea¬ 
ver, which was held fast <by rusted rivets. This bea- 

• • 

ver sef^med never to have beeji inttjnded to be raised 
with the vizor, but^could be lowered over the chin- 
piece ; from which it might, perhaps, be a little 
lifted to unite with the vizor, when that was worn 
dow. On the edge of the helmet is the very place 
where the plume, or crest, had been fastened^ This 
, most curious relique showed no symptom of decay, 
or weakness, from time ; but, within* it exjubited a 
very int^sting proof that its 9 wner had been in 
nmre, tlian one battle. On the right side of the head- 
piece was the sign'of a violesit blow, from tlfe full 
effect of which it had saved its master for that time; 
the helmet, it was pfain, liad been rt?paircd after, 
sustaining this blow, for tli« patch and its rivets are 
distinctly visible on the ivside, though, without,^thcre 
is no appearance of either. It had been lined* v^ith 
green cloth on bt^ze,* as some* remains yet prove. 
Thetvizor and beaver rre of the same sturdy and 
s},tiU tough iron as the head-piece and neck piece, on 
which last the rivets, that Dnce fastened it on to the 

I 

body-armouf$ gre tliickly set^and entire. The old 
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persons^ who remember this helmet in its earlier 

* 

state^ tell that Jt was covered with gilt leather^ of 
which the stamped scroll lines seem to bear witness. 
With this casque were shown some large leg-bones^ 
which were handled just as Shakspeare’s gravedig¬ 
ger turns about the •skulls;—merriment ^pori the 
passive bones of those, who have been !—meirimeut 
of that short superiority—that little brief autho¬ 
rity,” some worse exercises of which make the an- 
gels weep!” 

Darklingj a waivh-monk doth abide, —p» 322. 

There is still in the wall an oven-like arch, hold- 
ing a small J)enGh, where one of the watch-monks 
sat, who guarded the shrine in tlie south Jiransept. 

Thx H onward, through the eastern arch. —^p. 322. 

This last arch, which opened upon a painted win¬ 
dow, that once most beautifully terminated the long 
vista of the south aisle, .is now bricked up; and all 
beyoid, consisting of the *ante-porch of the Lady 
Chapel and the chc*pel i.,self, is entirely excluded 
from the church. Jn this ante-porch were several 
dedicated altars and line stained windows, whose 
fretwork is either filled up with brinks, that darken 
the place, or, being entirely deprived of glass, admits 
. the swallows, whose nests are in the trefoil tracery. 
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The floor is unpaved, and obstructed by the inequa¬ 
lities of the graves, the summits of which are heaped 
upon it. You shudder as you pass over this dark un- 
even floor and that of the ante-diapel, which sinks 
so much towards the centre, that it seems as if you 
were ste]:%lng among and«almdst touching the bones 
of the tmmerous dead buried there.* It was in this 
porch and in the adjoining chaf)el, that the warriors, 
killed in the first battle of St. Alban’s, were mostly 
buried ,* not a single grave-stone now remains. 


The* chantry of 8i. Blaize pass by» —p. 322. 

Bishop Blaize Jmd been an early benefactor to 
this Abbey. IJis chantry was in the aute-cbapel of 
the Lady jj^apel. 


• V 


fVkOy froin (he roof shall on lliec smile. —p. SfiB. 

The portrait of Offa was painted on the. roof of 
the upper north aisle. 

Where Michael and Patern Aewd.—p. 329- 

An altar dedicated (according to the pervewh^s 
and superstitious modes of thu Homan Cathol 
ritaa\) to these saints, ^ood in the tran^pt, bear¬ 
ing their images, which, on the days of their several 
festivals, were carried in |)roce£(Sion tlirough the 
town. 
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Of U^iest grace and beauty rare.—p. 324. 

Three lofby^ pointed arches^ behind the Saint's 
chapel and shrine^ and which once opened upon the 
porch and Lady-chapel> may still be traced upon, the 
wall. I’hey resemble the three fine arches in Sa¬ 
lisbury Cathedral^ ill*a similar situation,•opening 
into St. Mary's^ Chj^pel. Before these df St. 
Alban’s were filled up, the perspective from the 
western door of the nave must have been one of the 
grandest in England. The effect must have been 
heightened by the transverse lights, that fell from 
the distant windows of the Ante-chapel, and by the 
gradations of narrower and lowjfr arches there, 
witlidra^ng 1^'yond ftie tall ones of the shrine. 

Eaxlwnrd Fiizharding cast his eye. —p. 324. 

AtWiie south-east corner of fit. I\lary*s Chapel is 

* • * 
the Oratory, which was allotted by the Aobey fnv 

the observan«K* of masses for ^ho dead. It is no\;( 

• 

called the Vestry ; but is closely loehod up, during 
the ordinary days of the we^, alj^ongh, as appears, 
.scar''iy ever used, except on Sundays, when the 
boys pf a Sunday school there teccive some useful 
instruction. 

% 

• Where St» Amphihalus long sleptl —^p. 331. ^ 

The reliij^ues of St. Amphihalus were so rever 

VOL. IV. * t F 
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by the monks of St. Alban's, that, in the year 
they removed them hither from Redbourn, the 
burial-place of St. Amphibalus after his martyrdom. 
Abbot Thomas Delamere, in after-times, enriched 
his shrilie, and decreed,.-that a Prior and three 
monks should be appointed to tlui care of his remai/is, 
with yearly allowance of twentytpounds. 

And wheaten shnfs and roses spread. —p. 339. 

The altar-screen, at St. Alban’s, though one of 
the finest in England, is not comparable to that at 
Winchester for richness and beauty of workmanship. 
The lightness of the latter gives it a fesemblance 
to hue lace. Not a statue remains to occupy the 
highly ornamented large and small cells at St. 
Alban's-^* This screen was begun in some of the 

I c 

last years of Abbot Wiiethamstede, and finished 

... • 
during the time of Abbot Wallingford. Eoth 

( 

abbots contributed largely towards it from their 
private fortunes. The arms of Whethamstede are 
carved over the left door of this fine screen. 

Not then this beauteous screen appeared. —p. 0. 

This very beautiful screen, which is said to have ' 
been brought to St. 'Juthhert’s Chapel,*' once near 
the AWiot’s cloister, is of the style of the fourteenth * 
century, and in fine preserl^ation. It was, perhaps. 
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i)f a more beautiful proportion originally, than the 
great altar-screen, t^iougli Jess stately. In few in¬ 
stances can there bo found a greater richness than 
tliat of the spiry canopies of its fourteen largest 
niches, or a better lightness than that of the doilble 
open-work parapet,* that runs along itS summit. 
Twenty 8iniiller\rctt«d tabernacles extend id a line, 
below the large ones,* now all n^ike deprived of their 
images. Two finely carved dofirs under pointed 
arches open, on etich side of the place where St. 
Cuthbert’s altar stood, into that part of the choir, 
which is now called his Chapel. The irregularity 
of its design was probably occasioned by a necessity 
for ada{)ting* it to a situation, for wJiich it was not 
originally intendofl. 

And Ihcy io org(tns* solemn Jlow» —p, 350. 
Abbot AV^hethamstede gave a of organs’' to 

t 

the choir, Vhich cost him above fifty poiiiids-»~a 

large sum in tliose days. At present, there is not 

any organ in this veneiable Ahbey-church. A 

si igle oboe, playedbin the south transept, where it 

leadvS the singing of the boys of the Sunday school, 

is the onlv instrument, that now sounds within these 
» 

walls. This simjile oboe, however, swells sweetly, 

i 

and even solemnly, alo^g the high roofs; and some¬ 
times a little robin, nerclied out of sight, is heard eo 

V 2 
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accompany it. The wild and solitary notes of this 
little birdj breaking upon such a scene of ancient 
story, where once the highest pomp of choral min¬ 
strelsy filled every vault and gallery with prayer 
and praise^from beings, wh^e bones now rest below, 
awaken ideas, which cannot be described, but which 
seem like recollections. 

Of Rickard*s death in Potrfrei ^ower.—vol. iv. p. 2. 

Ill the sixteenth volume of the Archaeologia, pp. 
140, 141, 142, is a curious extract from a manu¬ 
script copy of Hardyng’s Chronicle, preserved in^ 
the Harleian Collection in the British Museum, 
which copy contains the letter of Defiance, smt by 
the indignant lords to Henry the Fourth, immedi¬ 
ately before the battle of Shrewsbury. 

llardyng . prefaces the lette;’ by an explanatioy, 
in which he says, Truly I, the maker of this boke, 
wijse brought up fro twelve yere of age in sir 
, Henry Percy house to the bataill of Shrewsbury, 
wher I wase with hym armed of xxv yere of age, ^s I 
had been afore at Homyldon, Cokclawe, and 'Itt 
divers rodes and feeldes with hym and knewe his 
entent and hade it wretvn. Wherfore I Ijave titled 
in this booke that for trouth the cause why they 
rose ayenst him may evermore be knowe.*' 

Hardyng dien says, that the cause was'approved by 
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several persons of rank^ who did not afterwards sup¬ 
port it, “ though they wer bounde to hym be theire 
lettres and sealls, which I saw and hade in kepynge 
^whiles I wase with hym, and all theire quarell they 
sent to kynge Henry in.-the felde, writen'under the 
sealless of their thvee Aryis (the Earls of J^forthuIn- 
berland and l%)rccster and Sir Henry Percy) be 
Thomas Knayton and Roger Salvayns quers of Sir 
Henry Percy; which quarell nowe followeth nexte 
after.” 

The Defiance (which is too long for this note) 

opens with an accusation, made in very solemn 

terms, against Henry Duke of,Lancaster, that he, 

• • 
lifter swearing to 4hem at Doncaster to claim no- 

thing in the kingdom but his inheritance and that of 
his wife, had imprisoned Iiis and their lUng in the 
Tower of London, until, under fear of death, he had 
renounced all his rights in England, France, and 
elsewhere; by colour of wliicb resignation, he had 
crowned himself, he'ayd his accomplices having col¬ 
lected, at Westminster, a«rowd of the common peo- 

M 

pi t to salute him A^ith their vociferations ;—That, 
at the same place (Doncastey) and time, he had 
sworn, not to levy any tenths, from the Clergy, or 

h 

fifteenths from the people, or any other taxes, u'ith- 
out the consent of the three estates of the king¬ 
dom in Parliament—notwithstandingjiwhich he hud 
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levied many taxes by his own authority;—That 

although he had also sworn^ atvthe same place and 

time, that King Richard should reign and enjoy his 

full prerogatives, during his life, he (Henry) had 

imprisoned his sovereign in the castle of Pontefract, 

and causerl him to perish ^by means horrid to relate 

—^by hvnger, thirst, and cold. ( 

The letter contains some other charges; and there 

is a solemn eloquence in several parts of it, each 

head of diargc commencing with—We declare and 

will prove; and each concluding with—Therefore 

are you perjured and false. 

It must bo admitted, however, that the letter 

♦ 

proves against the writers themselves an intention 
of assisting, or, at least, of permitting Bolingbrohe 

A' . ■’ 

to obtain h'j force an influence over the exercise of 
tht^ royal authority ; fyr why, otherwise, should they 
receive his' promise not to levy tenths, or other 
taxes, without the consent of the thr<»e estates 

t* 

The quarrel seems to be anotl^er instance of a truth, 

'./hich cannot be too often inculcated, that the con- 

** Hi* 

trivers of wrong, generally boc^e curses to 

other, and have the evils they suffer aggravated by 

the consciousness, that they proceed from causes 

least apprehended by tiiem—the ingratitude, or 

treadiery of each 'other. 
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Who to his tomb the scar will hear. —p. li). 

Stowe (edit. 1592) says, “And at that battle 
were wounded lords of name. The King was shot in 
the neck with an arrowe: Humfrey Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, and the Lord lEiudley, in the visages with 
arrowes j Hiimfrey*Earle of Stafforde, in J;he right 
hand, wdth an arrow^; the Earle of Dorset was so 
.sore hurt, that he might not go, but was faine to be 
caried home in a cart; and feir John Wenlocke, 
knight, in like wise hurt, and caried from thence 
in a chair.” 

Certaih rich robes, which oitce he wore,—p. 35. 

* • 

On^a subgequent*occasion, when King Henry had 
passed his Easter nt the Abbey, he gave, at his de¬ 
parture, his best robe, which he had wi.'n only at 
thio festival, and which his treasurer, knowing u ‘■o 
be the only one he had suitable for his appeurance 
on high ceremonies, re-purchased for fifty marks, 
before he left the Abbey. This sum the King, 
hov^ever, directed to be jcaid out in gold cloth, of 
gi-?at value, called criinesyue thissuo, and to lx; 
mj'de up in one cope, a chasuble, and two tunics. 
It was, in fact, on this occasion, that he also begged 
of the Abbot and monks one favour,—“ that thev 
would appoint an anniversary lo remember nirn 
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their benefactor; and that they would fix it by 

the day of his death." Tliis 'Obit was to be ob- 

» 

served ** for ever.” Little did he conjecture, when 
he made this afiecting request, that the day from 
which he would have it take effect, would be that 
of his murder; and that the ‘ for ever” of this 
memoidal would never comjcnenc^, but the me¬ 
mory of him be forbidden, andr his kingdom wrested 
from his descendants. Even when it was won back 
by a collateral branch of the Lancastrian line, it 
does not appear, that this anniversary was ever re¬ 
membered by his relative, though Henry the Se- 

I 

ventb, by his will, appointed that an anniversary 
should be observed for himself ib this yery i^bbey; 
for which purpose he left an annual stipend of “an 
Imndrethf'shelyngs,” This will, besides showing the 
jSntrast between the characters of the two sbve- 

I 

reigns, affords throughout one of the most striking 
a*nd humiliating combinations of worldly vanity 
and of a superstitious perversion of Religion, which 
'^he weakness and inconsistency of the human iv^ind 
ever exhibited; and tliat too fre^ a man of shre^^^d 
])erception and dextrous ^faculties, in temporary pur¬ 
suits. Henry the Sixth,, who would have been con¬ 
tented with a simple Obit, shows more good sense, on 
many occasions, if you closely observe his conduct. 
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Henry the Seventh^ not indeed in this place, but at 
Westminster carefyiy stipulates for every circum¬ 
stance of the ceremonies, that are to honour his 
memory in the sepulchral palace, which he endows 
with rich revenues, as if to console himtelf for the 
loss of his earthly sautliprity by a prospect of the 
shadowy reigii^the pageant power, *that might exist 
for him, after death* should have put a seal upon his 
worldly passions. Even the Vestments, which he 
bequeaths ‘'to the Abbot, Prior, and Convent” of 
Westminster, are to be thus ornamented—'* the 
whole suite of vestiments and coopes of clothe of 

gold tissue, wrought with our hadgics of rede roses 

^ * • 

and jmrteculleys, tlfe which we of late, at our proper 

costs and charges, caused to be made and provided, 

* . . , ^ 

at Florence in Italic, that is to saie, the lAwle vesti- 

• • 

monts for the priegt, the deacon, and subdeacoj , 
and twenty-nine Coopes^ of the s;^ine clothe and 

work,” It is curious to Observe how carefiiJlv the 

^ • 

white rose is excludi^d, and how duly the port- 
cuUis, the Lancastrian jbadge descending to him 
mm John of Gaunt, appears in every thing. Hav¬ 
ing directed that '* an ymage of a King, representing 
our owen person,” shall be placed upon bt. Ed- 
mund’s shrine; he speaks of his crown as having been 
^obtained " with the victorie of our ennemey, at our 
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first felde/* “ Then, with his usual minuteness, he 
adds, wo well that our said ymagc be above the kiie 
of the higlit of thre fotc, soe that the hide aTid 
half the brestc of our said yrnage may clierly 
appere above and over the said Crowne; and that 
upon boo^i sides (>f the jsaid table be a conve¬ 
nient brpde boruer, and the same ttf be graven and 
written witli large letters, blake enamelled, these 
words, Rex Henricps Septimus.”—Will of K. Hen. 
7th. 


-KND OF XOTK!F4 ON ST. ALBAN’s ABIfBY. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 




SALISBURY PLAINS/ 


STONEHENGE. 


I. 

Whose were the hands, that upheaved these stones 

Standhig, like spectres, und|r the moon. 

Steadfast and sohimn and strange and alctiie. 

As raised by a \yizard—a king of bones ! 

And whose was the mind, that willed them 

, 'riie wonder of ages, simply sublime ? ^ 

* 

The purpose is lost in t^e midnight of time , 

And shadowy gucssin^s alone remain. 

fi. 

& 

Yet a tale is told ef these vast plains^ 

• 

WSiich thus the mysterious truth explains 
'Tis set {orth in a secret Pgeiid old, 

^Whose leaves none living did e*er nnfold. 

Quaint is the measure, and hard to follow. 

Yet sometimeiji it flies, like the circling swallow' 
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III. ' 

Near unto the westem strand, 

r 

11 

Lies a tract of sullen land, 

Spreading *neath the setting light. 
Spreading, miles and miles ar'iund, 
Which for ages still has frowned :' 

Be the sun all wintry white. 

Or glowing in his summer ray. 

Comes he with morning smile so bright. 

Or sinks in evening peace away. 

Yet still that land shows no delight! 

IV. 

There no forest leaves are seen, 

Yellow corn, nor meadow green. 

Glancing cfisement, grey-mossed roof. 

Rain and hail and tempest proof; 

Nor, peering o’er that dreary ground, 
is spied along the horizon',fl bound 
The distant vane of village spire. 

Nor far-olF smoko from lone inn fire. 

Where weary traveller m'ght rest 
With bkzing health and brown ale blest. 
Potent the long night to begitile. 

While loud without raves the bleak wind 
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No: his dark way* he there must shivering find ; 
No signs of rest upon the wide w^ste smile. 

V. 

But the land lies in grievous sweep 
Of hills not lofty, v^gs not deep. 

Or endless plains where the traveller’fears 
No human voice shall«reach his ears ; 

9 

Where faintest peal of unknown bells 
Never along the lone gale swells ; 

Till, folding his flock, some shepherd appear. 

And Salisbury steeple it’s crest i^rear; 

But that's o’er miles»yet many to tell, 

• • 

O’er many a hollow, many a swell; 

And that shepherd sees it, now Jicre now there. 
Lik#a Will o’-the wi*;p in the Evening air, 

As his way winds over each^iill and dell, 

•Where once the bun of the Wizard fell! 

VL. 

» 

Would you know w\t} this counti'y so desolate Hts ? 
Wh^ no sound but the tempest’s is hearil, as it 
flies. 

Or tlie croak of the raven, or bustard’s cries 
Wliy the corn dock not spring nor a cottage rise ' 
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Why no village-Ghurch is here to raise 
The blest hymn of humble heart-felt praise, 

Nor ring for the passing soul a knell^ 

Nor givcito the dead a hallowed cell. 

Nor in wedlock-bonds unite a^.pair, ■ 

Nor sound one' merry peal through the air ? 

All this and much more would you know P And 
why, 

Ajid how, Salisbury spire was built so high. 

As fairies had meant it to prop the sky ? 

Then listen and watch, and you soon shall hear 
'What never till now hath met‘mortal ear! 

I 

VII, 

It wap,far, far back in the dusky time, 

I 

Before Church-bells had learn<^ to chime. 

That a Sorcerer ruled tjiese gloomy lands 
Far as old Ocean's southern sands. 

He lived under oaks of s thousand years, 

I 

W^here now not the root of an ouk appears ! 

On each high bough a ^ark hend^ dwelt, 

I 

Heady to go^ when his ^ame was spelt, 

I)own,^down t(» the caves where the Earthquake 
slept, •» 

I 

Or up to the cloqds, where the whirlwind swept. 
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The Sorcerer never knew joyj'or peace, 

For still with his power did pride increase, 
lie could ride on a wolf from the North t (4 South, 
^Vith a bridle of serpents held fast by the mouth; 
And he minded no more the glare of^ eyesf 
Tiiat flashed about as*the lightning Hies, 

Than the red darting tongue of^ the snake, that 
coiFd 

Kound his bridling hand, and for liberty toil’d. 

I 

lie could »ul on the clouds from East to West, 

• ^ 

He rested not, he ! nor let others rest ; 

• • 

And evil he uTouglit, wherever he went, 

t 

* For, he worked, with Hela’s and Loke's consent. 


'* Thf BRANCH of SPB(3TRRS shc gavc for his wand. 
And nine hundred imps were at Ids command! 

»He could call up a storm from the vast sea-wave, • 

t 

And, when ships were wrecked, not a man would ht 


sav|! 

ife ^ould call a thunder-bolt down from a cloud, 

f 

And wrap a whole town in a fiery shroud ! 


• ^ I' See the Notes at the conduaou of this Poetn. 
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IX. 

He could chase a jghost downr'the road of the dead, 

'' i 

Through valleys of darkness, by snakes’ eyes 
shown. 

And pass o’er the bridge, that Hela led, 

Where afar off was heard the wolf Fenris* groan, 
While it guarded her halls of pain and grief, 

Where she nursed her children—Famine and Fear ; 
He could follow a spectre, even here. 

With the dauntless eye of a Wizard-chief. 

He could chase a ghost down the road of *the dead, 

I 

'Till it passed the halls of Hela<»the dread. 

I I 

He could chase a ghost down the road of the dead. 
Till it pfiine where the northern lights flash red. 
Then the ghost wouid vanish iLmid their glow, ’ 

But the l^izard’s bold steps could no farther go! 
And whether those lights were weal, or woe, 

^ The Sorcerer's self migh^ never know. 

I 

All this and more he full often 'j^ad done^ 

And changed to an ice-ball the flaming Sun ! 

■ 

X. 

f 

^ow Odin had watched from his halls of light 

« 

^This dark Wizard’s fell and increasing might; 
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And clearly he knew, that his craft he drew 
’’ From the Witch of Death and the Evil Sprite/ 
Who, though chain'd in darkness, and far below, 
Seat his shadows on earth, to work it woe. , 

This Wizard had even^defied his power, 

For once, in the dim and lonely hour,* 

When Odin had seen him riding the air. 

And bid him with his bright glance*forbear. 

Great Odin's look he would not obey. 

But went, on his cloud, his evil way ! 

t 

He had dared to usurp, when invoking a storm, 

• ^ 

The likeness of Odin'« shadowy form, 

• • 

And, when Odin sang his famed song of Peace, 

That hushes and bids the ^vild winds cease,® * 

1 

Whil^it died the .sleepy woods among, 

And the moon-light vale had owned the song. 

The Wizard called back the stormy gust, 

O’er the spell-struck vale, aqd bade it burst! 

t 

Ufila. Luke. 

«*Odiii boasts of po&scsbing such a song. Had Miitou sceu 
tlie boast of it in the Eddan, wlicn be wTX)te Y ‘.— 

“ He, with^his soft pipe and snuunh-dittied . * 

Well knew to still the wild waves, wJien they roar, 

• And hu.sh the wiijiiif^ wwids.” * 
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The woods their murmuring branches tossed^ 
And the song—the song of Peace—was lost— 
Then Odin heard the groan of thrilling Fear 
Ascend from all the region^ far and near. 

And, as it slowly gained upon the skies, 

4 

He heard the Solemn call of Pity rise! 

XL » 

I 

Then Odin swore. 

By the hour that is no more! 

By the twilight hour to come! 

By the darkness of the tomb I 
By the flying warrior's dot)m ! 

Then Odin swore, 

Byvthe storm-light's lurid glare \ 

By the shape, rinat watch42s there! 

I ' 

By the battle's deadly field I 

< 

‘ -By his terrible sword and snow-white shield, 
^jThe Sorcerer's might to, his might should yield. 

XII. 

While Odin spoke, the clouds were furled. 

And those beneath, as stories say, 

IW 

- f Thr shield of Odin was said to be white as snow. 
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Lost the sight 
Of our earthly light, 

And caught a glimpse above the world! 

But the phantasma did not stay : 

It passed in the grow^g gloom away! 

And from that hour these stories date 
The fateful strife we mow relate. 

XIII. • 

Now, there was a Hermit> an ancient man. 
Who oft lay deep in solemn trance, 
Watching bright dreams of bliss advance; 

And marvellous thingspof him there ran; 

• • 

Ho had lived almost since the world began I 
The people feared him, day and night, ’ 
And*loved him, too, for they ki\ew that he 
Abhorred their wizard-eneftr^. 

And wished and hoped to do them right. 

He owned the SFEEL Oli^MlNBTRELSY ! 

« 

And in the hour of de?pest shade. 

When he would seek his forest-glade, 

* * * » 

(It was of grey oaks in a gloomy hollow 

Where never footsteps dared to follow^ 
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And called from liis harp a certain sounds 
Pale shadows would stand in his presence 'round! 
How this could be known^ without a spelb 
I must 6rieflv own 1 never could tell. 

m 

—But, be that as it mav—o.*i that note's swell. 
Whether they sleeping were in halls of liglitj, 

Or followed the sljars down tiie dee])s of night. 

Or watched the'wounded Warrior's mortal sigh. 
Or after some ill-doing Sprite did fly, 

On that note's swell they to the Hermit hie; 

And heed his questions^ wait on his cot.miand > 
These were the Spirits M’hite'^of Odin's band. 

XIV. 

I 

Odin nad marked this renowned old Seer, 

And,to him, at times, his favour lent; * . 

He was the first of tl?e Druids here; 

And did all their laws and rites invent. 

Some stories say a Bruid never bent 
At Odin's shrine : and others mav have told 
The self-same tale, that here for truth 1 hold,' 

I 

He* was the first of all the Druid race : 

Ovrning the spell serene of Minstrelsy ! 
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But though oft the Runic rhyme did trace^ 

No wizard he! 

No liend he called^ no fiend he served^ 

And nev'er had from justice swerved. 

From mystic learnii^ ^me his power, 

His name was from his oaken-bower/ 

He was the first of all the Druid race ! 

XV. 

And Odin had marked this renowned old Seer, 

And, when the solemn call for pity rose. 

This goodly man to do his bidding chose, 

* • 

A sage like whom was found not far or near : 

Upon his head the snows of ages lay. 

Hung o’er his glowing eyes and waving bbnrd, 
Ttmcf^ed every wriukki with a paler grey, ^ 

And made him marvelled^ at, and shunned, and 
feared; 

Yet, with this awe, love,^«8 I said, appearedv 

XVI. 

He ^as gone to his jiome of oi^k ; 

Starlight 'twas and midnight nigh ; 

Not one wistful word he spoke. 

But his magic harp stfung high ; 
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As he touched the ^ing string. 

Hear it through the branches ring. 

Till on lower clouds it broke. 

Straight jn his bower dim shapes were seen 
By the fitful light, that rose lyithin, 

And reddened the dark boughs above, 

And chequered all the shadowy grove. 

And tinged his robe and his beard of snow. 

And waked in his eyes their early glow ! 

While, as alternate rose and sunk the gleam, 
The tree itself a bower or cave would seem ! 

I 

XVII. 

Ir 

The Druid, wrapt in silence, lay ; 

f 

No qeed of words ; his thoughts were known 

Odin has heard his people!!s groan,” 

* 

Spoke a loud voice and j,assed away. 

Another rose, of milder tone ! 

The mighty task is nq\v thine own. 

To free the land from wizai d-^oile; 

?;ii 

If thou hast wisdom^ to obey, 

/ 

And courage to fulfil the toil, 

Odin, for ages, to thy sway 
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Gives each Ici^ plain and every slopii^ dell, 
Now BufTering by the sinfnl Sorcerer’s spell.'* 

xvni; 

A third voice Sgpke, and thus it saidr- 


Listen and watch! for thou must brave 

• • 

The wily Wizard's inmost cave ; 

And, while he 8leeps,«around his head 
Bind a charm, that shall help thee«draw 
Each fang from his enormous jaw; 

There lies the force of all his spells. 
Hundred apd forty teeth are there 
In triple rows ; his syl they share.* 
Hundred an<f forty thou must draw, 

I 

From upper and from under jaw. 

Quid: must thou be for, if tlic charm 
^ ♦ 


Break, and his bond of sleep is o’er, 

» Ere yet thy task is done, no power 
Can save thee from his vengeful arm. 
Thence from his ca\ 3 , at magic’s hour. 
Speed thou; and close beneath hil bower 
Bury the fangs nine j^athom deep,' 

Or ere thine eyelids close in sleep: 

*VOL. IV. G , 


m 
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With them his guile for ever laid, 

Thine is the land, which late he swayed.’' 

XIX. 

t 

The vou^ is parsed, and once more^stUlness reigns 
The Druid’s trance is o’er ; yet he retains 
A ^^iidered and a haggard look. 

As pondering still the urgent,word. 

And woiiderous call he just had heard. 

And sure instruction from that call he took ! 

XX. 

And from tliia hour he was not seen, 

Neithei on hili, nor yet in dale ; 

J3y the brown heatli, nor forest green. 

Nor hy the rills, where waters wail; 

By sun-light, nor, by moonl^eam pale. i 
But his shape was seen,oby star-light sheen ; 

I 

’ a Or so the carle dreamt, who thus told the tale! 

XXI, 

For many a night and many a day. 

Close within his bower he lay, 

t ‘ 

For ^aiiy a day aiid many a liight, 

’ i' 

Hid from sight, and hid from light, 

# , 

Trying the force of his niys,tic might; 
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Working ike charm should shield him from harm^ 
When he in the Wizard's cave should be, 

To set the wretched country free. 

Hf. owned the spell of MlNSTREt.SY. 

- XXIJ. 

It boots not that 1 liero should say 
What arts the Druid»did essay : 

IIovv with the misletoe he wrought, 

That twined upon his oldest oak. 

How midnight dew he careful cauglit 

From, nightshade, nor the words he spoke, 

* • 

When he mixed thotcharm with a moonbeam cold, 

• • 

To form a web, that should fast enfold 
The Sorcerer's eyes—vast Waru'olf the bold. 

Nbr boots it, that I here should sav 
The dangers and chatigcs, that him befell 
•On his murky course to Warwolf's cell;— 

For, circled safe with nian^i a sulitle charm, 

■ 

W'as his dark paili along the foresi-wav ; 

‘ * * 

* 'The lamp he bore sent forth its little ray. 

And sometimes showed around strange shapes of harm 
Gliding beneath the trees, now close lieside; 

d^2 
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Now distant they would stand, obscurely seen 
Among the old oftksVdeep-withdrawing green. 

, XXIII. 

But the calm Druid touched th' according string 
Of thy small harp he bftrc, vdth skill so true 
That straight they left thpir shape and faithless 
hue! 

Then voices strange would in the tempest sing. 
Calling along the wind, now loud, now low, 

And now, far oBT, would into silence go: 

Seeming the very Aends of wail and woe ! 

* • * • ■ 

Again th* enchanting chord the'Druid woke,^ 

('Twas as the seraph Peace herse)f had spoke,) 

And hushed to silence every wisard-foe. 

XXIV. ' ^ , 

€. ’ 

The story could ui?&ld much more. 

That the daring wanderer bore, 

O’er valley and rock and starless wood. 

Ere at the Sorcerer’s cave he stood. 

I 

There come, he paused; for even he, I ween, , 
Confessed the secret horrors of the scene. 

r 

A place like this in all the spreading bound 
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Of these low plains can nowhere now be found. 

And scarcely will it be, I fear, believed 
That beetling cliJfs did ever rear the head 
O’er lands as wavy now as ocean's bed. 

But these huge rocksKm rocks by might extinct were 
heaved. 

XXV. 

It was where the high trees withdrew their boughs, 

And let the midnight-moon behold the scene, 

* 

That hoary cliffs unlocked their marble jaws, 

And sh(Jwed a melancholy caT5gj3etween, 

With dcadl}^ nightshade hung and aconite. 

And every plant and shrub, that worketh spite ; 
Upo^ their shuddering leaves the moonlight fell 
But*left no silver tin'ges there to tell 
The winiiiiy? power of simpje Beauty's spell : 

" Nor touched the roc]^s, that hung in air. 

With glimpse of lustre, passing fair ; 

A dull and dismal tinge it shed, 

Sui»h ad might gleam on hurled defid! 

And led, as with a harbing'^ring ray, 

'^lie Druid’s steps, where the grim Wizard lay- 
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KXVI. 

It Led his steps; but he^ in silent thought, 
Stood long before th* expected cave; 

For he beheld what none could brave. 

Who hail not yet with magic weapon fought; 

I 

He stood, the unknown cave before; 

Higli sh(»t the little |lame lie bore. 

Then sunk as low,'thcn spired again. 

And gleamed throughout the Warwolf's den ; 

It glanced on the harp at the Druid's breast; 
It brightened the fo]ds of his gathered vest! 

I * 

And cliased tlie shade, that hung;' o’er his brow. 
Bound with the sacred mislctoe; 

It silvered the snow of his wavy beard. 

It showed the strong lines of hge and care. 
But the lines of Virtu^\*mingled there, 

-Viii wisdom benignant, yet st,ern, appeared. 

xx«r. 

t 

Long before that cave he stood. 

For, hovering near, 

*Dark siiapes of fesvr 
Among the ni^tshade seemed to brood, 

I 

i\nd watchful eyes, betweerf the Reaves, 
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Now here, now there, portentous glare, 

Direful to him, who fears and grieves, . 

As meteors 

Through a troubled sky, 

When the autumn ihuncjcr-storm is near 

^xviir. 

And thrice he turned*him to the,east. 

And sprinkled the juice of the misletoe ; 

And thrice he turned him to the east. 

And tlie dame he bore then changed it’s glow ; 
And thricef he turned him to the^cast, 

And^the flaliiie he ^ore burned high, burned lotv. 
TJien a solemn strjiLin from his harp arose ; 

’Mong the leaves the watching eyes 'gan clos?; 
(Ijieljy one, they were closed in night, 

Till sunk in sleep was the ^Vizard’s might. 

Vor, by his art, the ]?ruid knew. 

That Warwulf, though he lay unseen, 

His deepest, darkest cave within, 

^ Closed his eyes, when these ,eyes closed; 

And now in death-like swoon repo led. 

And the Druid knew, that hitherto 
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Tlie spell of Minstrelsy was true 
But the Druid knewj that he must rue, 

If the magic sound of his har^nng ceased 
Ere hw terrible task was fully done; 

For W?t»‘wolf would wake, and, from spell released. 
Call from their slumber the .fiends it had won. 

, XXIX. 

The Druid knew this ; and he knew moreo’er, 

That, the moment he trod in the Wizard's den, 

• ' 6 "’' 

I 

Other fiends would spring from their sleep within. 

To clamour and qurse, with a horrible din. 

If he left not his harp at the caVe’s ibor; ^ 

If he left it there, and the winds .should deign 

To call .out it's sweet and magic strain. 

The strain of his harp would With tlieirs contend ;« 

And if theirs were his toil would end ; 

• * 

If ^heir's should triumph, his, life was o’er. 

Vet he left his harp at tlf^^ cavern door; 

But he traced a just circle where it hung, 

And high in an oali^j green branches swung. 

x^xx. 

A» now/.he Drukl took his way 

I 

I]^the untried caye, where th*e Wizard lay. 
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Often he lingered and listened oft^ 

Still the distant harp was swelling soft; 

And ho paced uj) the cave, without dismay, 

p 

Under scowling rocks, between shaggy walls, 

Where the gleam of his lamp, as it faintly falls. 
Shows a frowning face, or a beckoning hand. 

Or a gliding foot, or {he glance of a wand. 

et oft at a distance he sweetly* hears 
The joy of his harp, and he nothing fears, 

Till he comes, where a light now flashed and fled. 

Which darted, he knew, from the Wizard's bed. 

« « 

There opened ,the wall to a lofty^lfall. 

And li^ vieAi^d what must mortal heart appal. 

XXXI. 

Out^retched and grim on his stony bed, 

-(Til ghastly-pale, like a giant dead. 

With eyes half closed the “V/izard lay, 

His half-shut mouth hi% fangs display. 

The skin of a drago i unsealed was his shroud ; 

^ A rock was his bier ; his watcher was Fear, 

Aild the tvinds wefc his mourned shrill and loud, 
And thft caverns groaned their echoes severe. 
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At his couch’s foot lay a wolf at length, 

But hannless in sleep was his sinewy strength, 
*Twas tlie wolf he had ridden from north to south ; 
All uncurled were the serpents, that bridled his 
mouth. 

And the black,, clotted stains might yet be seen 
Of his yesterday’s puey the teeth between. 

* XXXII. 

I 

The Druid approached, with caution and dread ; 
The Wizard was pale; but, was he dead ? 

Here waited the Druid his hari)’s sweet sound. 

* I 

It’s note was now changed; like a deep-drawn sigli, 
He heard it’s faint swell, and he heard* it die; 

Then knew he full well, that danger was nigli. 

A ^ 

He often and steadfastly looked around: 

•'t* ' 

No spectVe appeared in the dim-seen bound ! 

'The Druid approached,*with cahtion an'd dread ; 

yhe Wizard was pale; but," was he dead 

«' 

As the Druid bent o’er that giiAit form. 

While Ins lamp glared pale on the haggard bru\V, 

f * •' * 

Apd showed the? huge teeth in a trijde row,’ 

He muttered the words, that will still a storm, 

♦ e. • ^ 

That can struggle with Loke and all his swarm. 
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XEXIII. 

The iQourning winds o*er vast "^arwolf were still; 

*4 » M 

No breath from the Wizard’s pale lips bodes ill. 

Yet could not the Druid those fangs once view. 

And know the task’he was bidden to do. 

Without feeling his,very heai't-blood chill. 

He hung his lamp ozf a sharp rock near, 

• 

He bent again o*er vast Warwolf’s bier, * 

And he touched one fang, with prudent fear. 

XXX iv. 

But, why does he start, and why does he stand 
As though he saw Ilela's shadot^}k hand 
He has heard the shriek of his harp afar! 

He has felt the glance of his evil star ! 

And*he hastens to fold-his charmed band 

* Round the cold damp br^ws of his foe 
But not aU ihc stren^h of nis magic might 
Can lift the head from tts stopy bed. 

Or the strong bar'iage phss below, 

Tq press the Wizard’s forehead tight; 

• jSo he laid it loosely on the br^. 

jxxv. 

Then he took from the rock bis faithful lamp, 

,Aud sprinkled the fame on the forehead damp. 
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Straight the head uprose, and the lips unclosed. 
And each of the terrible fangs exposed. ^ 
And now he hastened to pass the band ; 

He tied the knot with a shaking hand. 

But tied it tirm—he tied it fast. 

That it flight ^ell and sufe outlast 
The struggle of every mighty ^ang. 

And then he seissed bne hideous fang. 

And threw it on the ground I 
No blood escaped the wound. 

Hark, to the harp’s now rising sound! 

^e knew the Henilsf were fighting round it, 

But he knew that his charmed circle bifand if* 

XXXVI. 

And when he liad seized the second tooth, 

He thoiight that he he^d the Wizard sigli! 

The third required the lirength of youth, 

^ But he won it, and the Wizard unclosed an eye 
Senseless and dim, at first, it shwed. 

But quickly a livid glare outspread, 

W’^hich changt-d to a light of enraged red, 

And strongly as a fumade glowed. 
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But the glow died away in tlie livid ray ; 

And, touched by^ihe spell^ the eyelid fell. 

Like a storm-cloud over the setting day. 

xxxvii. 

At the ninth drawn fang, the Wizard*s hair 
Rose up and began to twine and +wist, 

Like serpents, and like to serpents hissed ! 

Till it curled all on fire. 

In many a spire. 

And the bridle-snakes, that lay on the ground, 
Began to stir, and to coil them around; 

And the wolf reared up his grisly head, 

Aifd fiera?ly bristled his watchful ears ; 

His foamy jaws grinned close and red, 

. -fjhd a rolling fire in his eye. appears. 

As he looks back o'er the JVizard'slied. 

xxxviir. 

pis that the harp ? or is* it the wind. 
Murmuring from t,ie cpve behind ? 

It is the wind ! 'tis not the harp ! 

^^e! Warwolf’s face grows long and sharp ; 
About hi? mouth a grim smile draws, 

And the fiends know well his dire applause ! 
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The charmed hand can scarcely bear 
The stniggliiig of his writhing brow. 
Watching that horrid strife^ tlie Druid stood^ 
His h^irp’s tones answered to his fearful mood; 
Then he thought of the deeds of Raider good: 
He-mu£lcred tl\e Helper song of Odin ; 

He faced to the frost, that has *iire within ; 

And thrice he bowch^him o'er the bier, 

» 

Sprinkling the mystic misletoe. 

Now Warwolf's fiendly smile is gone, 

IIis brOw is steadfast and severe; 
r Slow falls each lidir to it's dark lair. 
Quenched are the fire-snakes every oner 
The wolf, half-raised on his worn claws. 

Stands fsed as stone^ with grinning jaws 
And upwdJfd eyes, $is watphful still 
'I'o do his Wizard's vengfeful will \ « 

HJs bridle of serpents, coiled b*er his head. 
Remains, and their tongu&s are ;^et living-red; 
But they dart no death, and no malice they shed 
And their hisses have ceasedfor their 
dead I 


venom 
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Hark ^ hark! afir, what feeble note 
BegirivS, like dawh' of day, to float ? 

Hark ! it is the rejoicing string, ' 
Sounding sweetly: along the wind! 
Never did mortal music fling 
Notes so cheering, notes so kind* 

The Druid hoped, yet feared and sighed, 
And then again his task he plied. 


XL. 


Three times nine of the fangs he drew, 

• ^ 

And tlie Wizard did not change Ms hue f 

Threeltimesithree and three times nine> 
And his lamp more dimly 'gan to shine. 

Wli^ he tried the very last fang oi^all, 

♦ 

Warwolf lifted an arm on higl^-i ^ 

» ' 

And faintly waved the hand. 

That held the Spectre-Wanu, 

As though he woulu some evil Spirit call. 

• His arm he did but feebly ply. 

Like one, who, in an agitating dream, 
Mimicks some action of his waking houi 
Wrsuing still hL often-baffled aim, 
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And strugglinfj with the wish, without the power. 
To chase the phantoms, that all living seexn ! 

’ . XLI. 

The Spectre-Wani) had lurked within 
The dragon's many-folded skin, 

ThatTvas the ^Wizard's Shroud. 

( 

Now, firmly grasping that dread wand. 

Which ne’er disowned its master's hand. 

He called on Ilela loud !— 

But he called Hchi! once alone. 

Low suflk the muttered spqll; 

fiends th’ impwfcct summons own, 

« 

His lifted arm down fell. • 

Now tried the Seer, but tried in vain. 

The hateful Spectre-Wand “to gain ; 

Which Still vast Warvvvlf’s fingers grasped, 

" ^Vs though his only hope they clasped, • 

Tijll every tendon seemed to s'train. 

f 

xiAi. 

The Druid tried to break the wand, 

Butr by its forceful charm secured, 

1 

And held, as if by iron hand, 

* 0 • 

The mighty struggle it endured., 
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Ill tlie long strife the Druid turned, 

And spoke ng^n dreud Hek's name; 

The Druid's lamp then faintly burned, 
Quivered again the failing Hame. 

He, by the signal undismayed, 

Another daring elfert made: 

lie tried again the last strong %ig : 

The Wizard started at the pang, 

Hut, though his lips moved at his will, 

Ilis wish they could not now fulhll. 

The wolf, though standing hxfd as stone, 
Utt^’ed oi^e long ?lnd yelling groan; 

And his kindling eyes began to stream; 
Thei^sunk the Druid's lamp's last gleam ! 

' XLllI. 

t 

Oh ! wlmt is become of the Varp's far sound ^ 

* Sadder it mourns, and yet more weak; 

I hear it but faintly, faintly speak ; 

And I see the Druid upon the ground 
In speeclilees ^arin. 

Despairing his charnr.;— 

r 

Tbe last of his spells had the fiends Aow found 
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jtLir. 

* s 

Whence is the lights that 'gins t0^TPirgve ? 

*Tis not his lamp^ it's beams are shorn. 

Nor lire, ^lor flame, through all the cave 
The J)ruid see.s, aghast,, forlorn. 

But look not on the' Wizard’s^bier, 

For, the red light i^ streaming there. 

That threatens unknown ill; 

Botli, both his glaring eyes unclose ! 

* 

The hall with lurid lightning glows; 

An if at War wolfs will. 

The harp, the harp ? where is it's note ? 

1 liear no distant music float! 

^ He tried to lift his head 

#1 

Prom off his rocky bed,* 

But the charmed band* was true and strong ; 

• • 

*Vast Warwolf's groans wqre loud and long, 
Xnd every mighty limb^ijonvulsjve heaved. 

Could I have told the horrors of his face, 
The tale, too fejarful, would not be believed. 

Th'a&toniuhed Druid .stood some little space 

* • 

So hideous aud*so ghastly was the sight. 

That e'en his firmness view€?J it with affright; 
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What then he thought may ne'er be told; 

But what his fate tMs story may unfold. 

XLV. 

Then lifting liis eyes froni off the bier, 

A pallid shade confronts him near. 

It surely is the form o^Fear ! 

It lias her wild red look, her ,spec#re-eye. 

Her attitude, as in the act to fly; 

Her backward glance, her face of livid hue. 

Her quivering lip, dropping with coldest dew ; 

Her breathless pause, as waiting descry 
The nameless.^shapeless, harm, that must be'nigh ! 
He waved the Bhanoh of Spkcthes o'er the bier ; 
'Twas Hela^s self—the mother of wan Fear! 

Druid knew her by that dreadful wand 
And by the gjimpses of her flitting baud. 

*When he saw the berried misletoe, 

Profaned to conjur deedivhf woe. 

Fear was subdued, indignant ire arose, 

Tbf* Druid-soul, disdainful of repojse, •* 

Knew not to tamper with his»Order’s foes. 
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She waved it o*er the half-gone Wizard’s head ; 

A tremour crept upon his bloodless cheek; 

And see i he turns upon his rocky bed. 

He jzioves his lips^ thatthuv^not strength to speak. 
She spoke : Wake/Warwolf, from thy trance ; 

The pluiiitoins thy fate advance; 

Or wake not; th’ abject plain shall tell 
The change^ that still awaits thy spell. 

The sun shall set^ the moon shall rls^; 

Four and tweyty hours shall go; * 

The sun shall set, the moon ^hall rise : 

Then each oak of the forest dies ! 

For thy bones shall have rule below/' 

XLVII. * 

« 

.With sliaded eyes the ]?ruid stood, 

* Wrapt in dismay and fearful thought; 

But now, awaking fronf his mO|d, 

The last of all his spells he wrought. 

Thr^ bands ho tore frhra his ^ight-woven vest, , 
And sprinkled the oil of his failing laqip. 

The Wizard su*hk on his bed iti rest! 

r 

* Thrice on the ground did the Prophetess stamp 
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And shook her streaming hair 
In dacmon-like despair, 

And stretched athwart the bier her withering hand, 
And, shrieking, waved three times the 
Wani). 

XLVIII. 

% 

At the first sliriek, dark spreadh^ mists appear ; 
And, in the midst,"[a Spectre, trembling Fear; 

A wreath of aspin quivered round lier hair. 

More grisly pale than the Prophetess she ; 

More wildland haggard face could never he. 

At the next shriek, distorted Pain, 

With rolling eyes, that seemed to strain, 

Started along th' affrighted ground. 

With dreadful yell ai/d fitful bound ; 

Even dark peta shuddered'^as he rose, 

For Hela could not graqt him short repose. 

To the third shriek' the SrECTiiE-BRANCH waved 
high. 

A*dim Shape came,more dread than ^ain or Fear . 
Fell woe was in her eye, bu| not one tear! 

A poniard in her l^edst, but not one Hsigh ! 
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All ghastly was her face, and yet a smile 
Was wandering on, but owned no thought, the 
while ; 

Uunoti(;ied blood distilled from her loose hair! 

She s^oke not, wept not, looked not—’twas Despair! 

* • XLIX. 


Hela, as touched by her cold hand, 

Stood, when she saw these shadows rise 
To the false summons of her wand. 

Stood, like a wretch, who guilty dies. 
“Ye come uncalled. Why are ye here,?*' 
“ We wait around vast Werwolf's bier.” 

“ Ye come unwelcomed. Hence, away !” 


But Pela saw, with dire dismay, 

■ 

Her children would no more obey. 

They gathered Vound tjie Wizard's fcfed, 
Despair drooped mutely o'er his head. 

And Hela sunk, in mi^t^ dowi^^to the dead! 


Then the flame of thft Druid’s Ijjimp returned, 

% • 

And as cletr as the morning-light it burned, 

0 

r • And the harp's triumphmt sound 
, Lightly danced the «avcrn round. 
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And tilled the vaulted rouf, on high, 
With the loud son^ of truth and joy; 
Through every hollow rock it rung ; 

The Echoes tell not all the notes. 

For ne’er before had they heard sung 
Such song as now around tliewi floats. 

Ll. 


At the first note, round Warwolf s bier. 
The ghastly shadows disappear, 

And a dark cloud began to rise. 


That ^vrapt him from the Druid’s eyes, 

' Who gathered and^counted the conquered fang^ T 
Then, tliankful, from the cave he hies. 

To seek the lorn place, where the cymbal claug.^ 
Of tli Wizard’s imp„as it watches his bowcj'; 
There to bury jthe teeth, atUe magic hour. * 

LII. * 

From the mouth of tJie cav’e Jiis harp he took, 

1 • 

And hung it near his grateful heart; 


The wires with answering rapture shook, 
And hope and courage did impart. 

But its caufious mastetj true * 

To the whole task he lie^l to do, 
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Bent^ with tempered mind, his way, 

Whitlier the Sorcerer^’s bower lay. 

Iliroiigh the forest he heard afar 
The cj’mhars hoarsely-clanging jar, 

Till he came to a widely-spreading plain, 

^ • • 

Then ceased the Wizard's threatening strain; 

All was still as ^on setting star. 

But, for the bower he looked around in vain, 
Unless that giant-tree be his strange bower, 

A ruin now like him, and 'reft of power. 


LIII. 


in the centre it stood^—a withered oak; 

It's shadow was gone, and it's branche*8 broke ; 
It's mighty trunk, knotted all round and round, 
And gnarled roots, o'erspread^g the ground, • 

m 

Were proofs of summeih that on it had shone, 

« • 

And honours of old from the tempests won. 

In generations all past^and goije. 

And a scant foliage yet was seen. 

Wreathing it's hoary brows with green ; 

• * 

Like to crown of victory, 

, On some ol^ Warrior's forehead grey.* 
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So reverend was it’s look) it seemed to speak 
Of times long buried, that had passed it by 

r 

And left it there thus desolate to sigh 
To the wild winter-winds, in murmurs weak • 

A spectre of the woods, shadeless and pale, 

A form of vanished ages, wh()Sfc dark tale 
It once beheld, and seemed by fits to wail. 

LIV. 

Here came the Druid, with firm, silent tread, 

■ f 

To bury deep the fangs of Warwolf dread. 

Ko^^■. by, the waning Moon’s red, slanting ray, 

By her long, gloomy shadows on the way, 

^ Tw<» circles round about the oak he traced, 

And, iis with measured step and slow he jmced. 
And Runic words of sc Tet import drew. 

The mighty lines wider and vdder gi^ew, 

Ar watery circles o’er u lake increase ; 

At length they rested whert^ he bade them cease. 
Watching the minutes of tlie downward moon, 

He walked th’ enchanted Celtic circles duly o*er ; 
Dropping, at every bidden step, a fang. 


VOL. IV. 


II 
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One fang to tvery step he gave^ no inore> 
Meanwhile his harp^ unsmote^ with strange notes 
rang! 

The* vast circumference he paced not soon; 
Ontt^hundred and forty minute-steps past^ 

Ere was paced the widest circle and last; 

And the pale mooi.^ behind the forest’shade. 

Sunk with a small and smaller curve of light; 
O'er the wood-topsiche watched her last glow fade, 
Till every lingering ray was lost in night. 

The hour is won !—the spell is done! 

The Druid to rest in his bower is gone ! 

LV. 

LISTEN AND WATCH, .and you shall see 

a 

What pissed aroTind that old oak-tree. 

• The marvellous story Liust now be told 

9 

the ban's last force of War’ /olf bold. 

Wlien next the midnigkt-mooi. was seen. 

The Druid returned to the forest green ; 

Th'it forest gieen^^on yester-nigiit, 

*9 

Now mourned in all il£ leaves a blight! 

*And now were its branches shattered and bare; 

Nor tree, nor bough, did the Sorcerer spare. 
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Dire ^yas the hour when he waked from his swoon! 
O’er all the region, far and nigh. 

Far as the Druid cast his eye, 

(Under the glimpses of the low-hung moou)^ 

The lands all black and desolate lie! 

But whither the Wizard his-self was fled, 

A nd whether still living in trance, or dead, ^ 

Or what was become of his horrid den. 

Were matters not reached by the Druid’s ken. 

Nor cliff, nor rock, was e’er seen from that.hour. 
On wilds, that had owned the Sorcerer’s power; 
Not ar oak, or green bank, on hill or dale, 

That once waved in Summer’s and Winter’s gale. 

LVI. 

X he Druid pressed on through tM lifeless wood. 
Till he reached the plain, where the old oak stood. 
Now listen and w'al :h, and you shall see 
What was done around thtft* warrior tree. 

Scarce could the Druid now believe. 

That phantoms did not his eyes Receive, 

As he locked o’er this desjrt land^ 

Far as his vision could command. 
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Is it the lightj that mocks his sight P 
Or shadows, that now the low moon throws ? 
What dark and mighty shapes are those, 
Standing like daemons of the night ? 

Nearer and nearer the Seer now goes. 

Taller and taller the figures arose ! 

Astonished he sawj on the plain around, 

In the circles he traced on the teeth-sown ground 
A hundred and forty figures stand, 

A lofty Aiid motionless giant-hand! 

He paused in the midst, and calmly vie\»Ttl 
Their strange array and their sullen mood. 

High wonder filled his mind, as this he saw. 

And wonder still and reverential awT, 

F'rom age to age,*have filled tlie gazer’s mind. 
With sweet yet melanoholy dread combined. 

t i 

Stonehenge is the name of ihe olace this day. 

But wdiat more it meahe no mjn may say. 

Lvir. 

W1k>, that belioldq these soli(l masses rude, 

Could guess they ever-were with life endued ? 
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And yet> receive the marvel that 1 tell^ 

These mighty masses held the Wizard's spell! 

They wdte his buried fangs, and upward si)rung 
By nerve of magic, which they yet retaine^, 
Dilating to enormous size and shape, 

While from their prison-grave they ^rove t* escape. 
But here,their effort ceased, and, wildly flung, 

•* t 

Tliey in their mighty shapes have since remained. 
Their effort, but not yet their power, has ceased, 
For, as the ages of the world increased. 

Still with the charm of wonder they haw bound 
Whoever stepped ^ their enchanted ring. 

And when the learned held the truth was found. 


The daily and the nightly thought, 

' • , * 

So long pursued„so closely ^caught, 

Has proved a feather drop'^ed from Fancy^s w'ing ! 
And thus have two thousand ages rolled, 

But the truth till n(|iv was i^ever told ! 

Unsuspected it lay. 


* Closely hid from the day^ 

Till some smatterer bold 

. • 

Should the secrets of Druid lore unfold. 
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Lvni. 

The Hermit, by the wondrous vision won. 

Felt not the shuddering earth, nor heard •the gale 
O’er the far wilderness come sweeping on. 

With gathering strength and wildly sweeping'yell, 

4, I 

.Till, like some ilendly voice it burst afound. 

And gradual died along the hollow ground. 

Then he knew it the Wizard's blast; 

It was his fiercest and his last. 

And came for vengeance on the Druid's head ; 

A 

But with his &ngs his evil power was fled. 

f ^ 

And, when rung out the harp's .rejoicing swell. 

The Druid knew that all was once more well. 

Then to his bowery home his steps he turned, 

I 

And slept the sleep by consciovs virtue earned.^ 

His fortitude the Wizard’s spell had braved; 

His patient wisdom a wide land had saved! 

I 

7JX. 

i’ 

From forth that day began the Druid sway 
O'er all this widely stretching plain, 

I 

And hamleti. few that on their border lay. 

* 

, Still did the .Druids long remain 
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In the lone desert^ far from vulgar eye, 

'Wrapt in high thought and solemn mystery. 

The circle of the Wizard's fangs, 'tis said, 

. Was their ^eat temple, where, on certain days. 

In triumph for the tpant-dfcmon fled, 

• • • 

They gathered from the counj^ry fiar around. 

And sang, with nameless rites, their mystic lays, 

Here on this rescued memorable ground. 

LX. 

And thus they ruled, for age succeeding age. 

There is one later record, which doth sjfell, 

But in what scroll, or rhyme, or ifumbered page, • 
Or letter T)lack, or white, I caniipt tell— 

There is one record, could it now be found, 

Dotit spell the words v^hich, spoken on that ground, 
By the wan light of the* setting moon, 

^ When night is iiir past her highest noon—- 

Words, that mal|e sight so strong and flne, 

• * 

As will the Druids' shadowy flgures show. 

When in their long and stately march they go, 
Around and round that mighty line,. 

Where yef the Wizard's fangs nprear 
Their mcmstrouschap^s upon the air. 
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Andj ks they glide those shapes between, 

A beam-touched harp does sometimes shine. 

Or golden fillet’s glance is seen; 

While lo;ig devolving robes of snow. 

Wave on the ^vnind, and round their footsteps fldw. 
And then are heard >the wild, fantastic strains, 
Whioh Druid-charm has left to dignify these plains. 

LXI. 

Such was the scene, and such are the sounds. 
Linked with the history of these grounds! . 

Nay, *ti8 said that, at this very honr, 

W idiout aid from any words of .power, 

. * 

If mortal has coinage to go alone 

To that remote circle and count each stone. 

When the midnight-moon doth, silently reign ' 

t 

Over tlie patliless and desolate plain, 

j ^ 

Gliding forms may ev’n yet be viewed. 

Of lofty port and solemp mood, j 
Performing rites ill understood * 

By people of this latter day ! 

How this may be I cannot say^ 

For nobody of these days can be found 
To venture alone to that distant ground. 
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When the midnight moon walks over the land^ 

Witli slowj soundless step and beckoning wand^ 

And cold shadows following her command. 

LXII. » 

But^ not for kindly sprites alone, 

Is now that haunted segio^ known,- 
Since the antique Seers are gonb. 

’Tis said that, sometimes, even there 
Fiendish sprites will ride on the air! 

To lone shepherd their forms appear. 

Their forms in the tempest's first gloom hc^finds ; 
And this the cause that the hur^dng winds 
Sweep so swiftly, find moan so joud. 

As o’er those haunted downs th^crowd- 
On the waste's edge they gather and brood ; 

•f'hen* meeting the wild fiend’s fiercest mood, 

* 

They scud o'er the desert, through clouds, throu^h^ 
• rain, | . 

'Like sliip, with her ^torm-fiiptl set, on the main. 
Wliile the Druids lived, these evil bands 
Kept far aloof from^the guarded lands. 

But, when the last died, the Sorcerer’s iTaii 

• ^ 

Gained part of the force, with which*it bega/i. 

• ft 

• « 5 
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^xin. 

And this is the cause why corn will not spring. 
Nor a bird of summer will rest his wing. 

Nor will the cottager here build his liome. 

Nor hospitable mansion spread its dome; 

Why the plain never hears merry peal. 
Announcing benefactor's weal. 

Nor e*eu lone bell in village tower 
Knells the irrevocable hour ; 

Why the dead find not here a hallowed grave. 
Why the.bush will not bud, nor tall tree wave. 
And why Salisbury steeple was built so h'gh 
As though fairies had reared it lo prop ,tlie sky ! 
For the mischievous sprites they once came so ni 
They threatened all the country round, 

« t 

'Castle^ and \voods, and meadow-ground, 

That kindly peer o'er tbj edge of the plain. 

Like a sunny shore o'er a stermu main ; 

Nay, they came so near^ to SaJislnii'y tow'ii, 

The people within feared the walls would down. 

Lxiv. 

Then they built a tower as by charmed ^aiids, 

«So grand, yet? sa simple, its airy form 1 
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To guard the good town £rom all fiendish bands, 
And avert the dreaded pitiless storm. ^ 

And they fenced the tower with pinnacles light. 

And they traced fine open-work all around: 

It is, at this day, a beautiful sight! 

And they piled on Ijie tower a spire so higli;^ 

That it looked o*er all the Sorcefer’s ground, 
And almost it vanished into the sky. 

So lofty a steeple the world cannot show ; 

Nor, drawn on the air with the truth of a line, 
A form so majestic, so gracefully fine * 

Nor a toyrer more richly adorned below, 

Where fretted pinnacles attend. 

The spire’s first ascent to deftaid. 

And catch the bright purple of evening's glyw. 

* • 

Wfiile, sinking in shadows, tKe long roofs go. 

This spire, viewed bj the dawn's blue bgli- 
Or rising dar^kly ,on the night. 

As with tall blacJ^ line t^gneasure the sphere. 
While stars beside it more glorious appear. 

*Has so holy a lo^k, not of earth it seems, 

. . * • * * 

But some vision unknown save in Faxlcy’s dreams. 

Ilf iM * 

m 
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LXV. 

Now this good spire thus high they made. 

All the land to watch and ward, ^ 

That the ill sprites, whene’er they strayed. 
To their confines might be awed. ^ 

It coukl see on the wide hprizon’s bound 

t 

Each shade, good or bad, as it walked its round 

Whether a fairv or fiend. 

Whether a foe or a friend. 

It could see the procession move along 

With glittering harps, in robes of white; 

It could hear the r^^sponsive far-borne song 

Faintly swell o’er the wide-stretched plain, 

. Then sink, till all was still again, 

Andwsleeping in the clear moonlight. 

So this beautiful spire did watdi and wake, 

* 

And guarded the land fbj; Innocence’ sake. 

LXVI.r 

i 

And, at this veryt^y, 

Let but the feeblest ray. 

Or g^eam, of moonshine chance to fall 

I 

Over this steeple so sleajlerly tall. 
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Or but glimmer upon the trembling vane ) 
Though the ’nighted traveller on the plain, 
While he perceives it faintly shine. 

Peering over upland downs afar,— 

Though he hails it for the morning-star,* 

V 

Yet all too well the warning sign 
Know the bands of the Wizard's line ? 

Soon as they spy its watching eye. 

Whether by moonlight, or by morn. 

Sullen they sigh, and shrink and fly. 

Where sun, or moonbeam, never warn. 

So this bejyitiful spire does wa'>ch ^nd wake. 
And still guards the*lahd for Innocence* sake. 
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NcyrES/ 

I 

For he worked with Lakes and with Hela’s consevt ,— 

p. 113. 

In the Edda, or system of Runic mythology, 
Loke was an evil sprite, or evil principle. The 
sixteenth fable of the Edda says of him: “ As to 
body, Loke is handsome q^iid very well made, 
but his soul is evil, light, and inconstant, lie sur> 
passes all beings in that science, which is called 
cunning and perfidy. Many a time hath hi ex¬ 
posed the gods to very j^reat perils, and hath often 
, extricated them again .by his artifices. His wife is 
Culled Siguna. He hath had by her Narej and some 
other children. By d;he giantess Angerhode, - 
messenger of ill, he hath likewise h]||d three chil¬ 
dren: one is the Wolf Fenris, the second is ^^he 
greU serpent of Midgard, and the third is Helot or 
Death.” 
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Of this Hek, the same fable says—'* Her hall is 
Grief ; Famine is her table; Hunger, her knife ; 
Delay, her. valet; Slackness, her maid; Preci- 
PICE, her gatef 'Faintness, her porch; Sickness 
and Pain, her bed; and her tent (or perhaps, her 

_ ® m 

curtains) Cursihg and Howling. The one half of 
lier body is blue; the othfer half coyered with skin, 
and of the colour of human flesh. She hath a 
dreadful, terrifying look, and by this alone it were 
easy to know her.” 

The Branch of Spectres, — p. 113. 

The miseltoe. The twenty-eighth fable, which 
describes ihe death of Balder the Good, says, t|^at 
the geds, tqgether ^ith Balder himself, once fell to 
diverting themselves in their grand assembly; and 
Balder stood as a mark, at which they threw, some 
^ of them darts and sWe stone:?, while others struck 
at him with a sword. Butt whatever they could do, 
none of thefii could hurt him ; which was considejed 
as a great honour t • Balder- At length, Loke, wito 
heard this, having j)ossesscll himself of the mistiliein 
(the miselfoe), repaired to the assembly of the 
Gods. Thefe he .found HDder standing Tipact by 
himself, without partaking of the sport, because he 
was blind. Loke came to him and asked him, w^y 
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he did not throv/ something at Balder^ as well as 
the rest ? ^ Because 1 am blind/ replied the other^ 
* and have nothing to throw with/ * Come then/ says 
Loke^ * do'like the rest^ show hon^Hili^o Balder by 

r 

tosskig this little trifle at him; and 1 will di¬ 
rect your hand towards the place where he stands/ 
Then Hoder took the mistltoe^ and Loke guiding 
his hand^ he darted it at Balder; who^ pierced 
through and through, fell down devoid of life ; and 
surely never was seen, cither among Gods or men, 
a crime more shocking and atrocious than .. this. 
Balder being dead, the Gods were all silent and 
spiritless;' not daring to avenge. his deatli, out of 
res{?ect to the sacred place in which it happened.’' 

In a note upon the subject ot the ipiseltop, 31. 
iVIallet says, " This plant, particularly such of it as 
grew upon the oak, hath been the object of venera- 
tion, not among the Gauls only (as has been (//ten 
advanced without just grounds) but also among all 

o 

the, Celtic nations of Europe. The peoj^lc of Hol- 
stdin, and the neighbouring pounj^ries, call it at this 

■T ^ 

day mareniakcH, or the ‘‘ Branch of Spectres;'— 
doubtless on account of its magical virtiSs. In some 
places of Upper. Germany, the people’observe the 
same custom which is practised in many ])rovinceK 

. I 

of? France:—^young persons go, at the beginning 
of the year, and strike the ,doors* and windows of 
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houses^ crying^ ‘ Guthil,* which signifies misel^. 
(,See Keysler^ Antiq. Sept. p. 304. and seq.) Ideas 
of the same kfli4':;prevailed among the ^cient in- 
habitants of Italy. Apnleius hath preserved some 
verses of the ancient j)oet Lailius^ in which misel- 
toe is mentioned ns *one \)f the inj^edients which 
will convert a man into a magician. (Apul. Apolog. 
Prior.)” Mallijt’s Northern Antiquities* vol. ii. 
p. 139. 143. 
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Here^ all along the high sea-clifF^ 

Oh, how sweet it is to go! 

When Summer lures the light-winged slpft 
Over the calm expanse below,— 


And tints, with shades of sleepy blue. 
Misty ocean's curvint; shores; 

, And with a bright and,gleaming hue, 
Dover’s high embattled towers. 


I 

How sweet to watch the blue haze 

Over the whiteness bf yon sail; 

« 

0*er yon fair cliffs, and, now conceal 

t 

Boulogne's walls and turrets pale! 
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Oh! go not near that diazy brinks 
Where the mossed hawthorn hangs its root^ 
To look how low the sharp crags sink, 

Before the tide they overshoot. 

Nor listen fw their hollow sonnd-A. 

Thou canst not hear the surges mourn. 

Nor see how high the billows bound 
Among the caves their rage has worn. 

Yet, yet forbear! thou canst not spring,* 

• • 

Like fay^ from off this summit high, 

• • 

And perch upon the out-stretched wing 
Of the sea-mew passing by. 

And safely with her skirt the clouds; 

Or, sweeping downward to the tide, 
vrolic amid the seaman’s^ .%hrouds. 

Or on at.bounding billow ride. 

Ah ! no; all this I cannot do; 

• ® 

Yet I will dare the mountain’s height, 
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f 

" » 

Seas and shores and skies to view> 

And cease but with the dim day-liglit. 


F(»r fearful-sweet it is to stand 
On some tall point ’tween earth and heaven. 
And view, ftft round, the two worlds blend, 
And the vast deep by wild winds riven. 

And fearful-sweet it is to peep 

Upon the yellow strands below, 

« ‘‘ 

Wlien oh their oars the fishers sleep, 

I 

** And calmer seas their limits know. 

I 

And bending o’er this jutting ridge, 

To.^UKik adown ohe steep rock’s sides. 

From crag to crag, from ledge to ledge, 

Down which the samphire-gatherer glides. 

• t, 

Perhaps the blue«bell nods its head, 

Or poppy trembles o’er the brink,, 

Or there the wild-briar roses shed 
Their tender leaves of fading pink. 
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Oil fearful-sweet it is, through air 

To watch their scattered leaves descend, 

•» < 

Or mark some pensile c 3a-weed dare 
Over the perilous top to bend. 


And, joyous iA its liberty. 

Wave all its playful tresses vvide, ' 
Mocking the death, that Waits for me. 
If I but step one foot aside. 


Yet I caj. hear the solemn surge, 
S|^unding long xflutmurs on the coast; 
And the hoarse waves each other urge, 

^nd voices mingling now, then lost. 

* * . 

The children of the cliffs ' hear, 

• Free.? as the waves, as daring too ; 
I’hey climb the rocky iedgt’s there, 

To pluck sea-flowers of humble hue. 

Their calling voices seem to cliime ; 

_ Their choral laughs rise far beneath : 
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While, who the dizziest point can dimb. 
Throws gaily down the gathered wreath. 

r 

I see iheir little upward hands, 

Outspread to catch the felling flowers. 
While, watching'these, the little bands 
< Sing welcomes to the painted showers. 

And others scramble up the rocks. 

To v-Vije the pride of him, who, throned 

, On jutting crag, at danger mocks, 

* 

King of the cliflfs and regions round. 

Clinging with hands and feet and knee, 

% 

How few that envied height attain ! 

Not half-way .up th6se urchins, see. 

Yet ply their perilous toil in vain. 

I. 

Fearless their hero sports in air, 

A rival almost of the crows. 

And weaves fresh-gathered blossoms there. 
To bind upon his victor-brows. 
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The broad sea-myrtle glossy bright^ 

ft %. 

Mixed with the poppy’s scarlet bell^ 

And wall-flowers, dipt in golden light. 

Twine in his sea-cliff coronal.. ^ 

f 

The breeze has stolen his pageant-crown ; 

He leans to mark how low it falls ; 

Oh, bend not thou! lest, headlong down, 

Thou paint'st with death these fair sea-walls ! 

Now, o*er the sky's concave I glance, 

Now o’er the a2^re deep below, 

• • 

Now on the long-drawn shores of France, 

And now on England’s coast I go, 

* 

V 

To where old Beaeby’s beaked head, 

^ High peering in the utmost \^est, 

*!Ids tlie observant seaman, dread, 

Best he approach his guarded rest. 

« 

» 

t 

What fairy hand hangs loose that soil' 

In graceful fold of sunny light ? 
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4 


Beneath what tiny figures xnove^ 

Traced darkly the wave s Hue light ? 

*1 

m 

tl^e patie^ filler’s sloop^ 

Watching upon the azure calm ; 

They are his 'wet,eea-boys, that atoop. 

And haul the net with bending iurm. 

' ' 

But on this southern eoast is seen^ 

Prom Purbeck hills to Dover piers, 

No foam"-tTpt wave so clearly green, 

•f I 

No rock so dai^ as Hastings rears. 


How grand is that indented bay, 

That sweeps to Romney^a sea-beat wall. 
Wliose marshes slowl^^etretch away. 

And slope ixfto some green hill small. 


Now North and East I bend l&y sight 
To where the fiat? of Flanders Spread; 

And no\f^ where t]!alai8 cHfiSs Bie bright, 

'* , 
Made brighter, by the sunset red. 
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Shows not this tow^i;||g po^t so high 
To hinij who in mid-channel ssdls; 

For the slant light from western sky 
Ne’er onits awful front prevails. 

But mark ! on thix c^ff Shakspeafe' stood. 

And waved around him Prosper's ^varid 
When straight from forth'the mighty flood 

x> , 

The Tempest rose^ at his command !” 


VOL. IV. 



THE FISHERS. 

I 

I 

I w 

§T££FHILL. 

I • 

Behold this rocky bay! On either hand 
Cliffs dark and frantic rise and stretch away 
To yon bolcT promontories. East and West, 
lianging amid the clouds ; thst shut out all. 

Save seas and skies and sails dim-moving on 
Th* horizon’s edge, and the rough boat, that skirts. 
With slow and waiyj^urse, this ruinous strand. 

Far 'mong the waves, afe shown gigantic limbs 
Cf these stern shores, whose ont-post Terror is. 
Whose eyes look down ^^n desolation, pain. 
Shipwreck and death. Yet, hsAf way up the rocks, 
And scarce beyond the salt sprayreach, when 
' storms 

tOf winter beat, perched where the sea-mew rests 
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In sun-beanij a low fisher's 4S&bin peeps 

^ , V " 

From, its green sheltering nook. Wild mountainous 
shrubs 

Hang beetling o'er itj and such flowere as gr^w 
On rocky ledges, brought by the unseen ' 

* • V . 

Air, messengers from ofif some fertile hill 
Or dale, or haply from fisr forest's side 
The scarlet poppy and the blue corn-flower, • 

The wild rose and the purple bells, that chime 

In th* evening breeze to the poor woodlark’s not^s. 

^ * - 

Full to the South, the fisher's cottage peeps, 

^ • 

And overlooks how mapy lonely leagues 

Of ocean, sleeping in its summer haze 
Of downy blue, or green, or purple, shades, , 
Charming the heart to ipusing tmd sweet peace! 
How solemn, c^heu our autump's moon goes down. 
And walks in silence on tlje farthest waves, 

-^inks, leaving brief radiance ih the air,) 

To measure out a few (short moments^here. 

By the sad, dying glow ! 

But sweet, O then, most sweet! when the clear 
dawn 
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Of June breaks oUj and blesses tbe horizon. 

Ilf» ^ 

In holy stillness it dispels the shades 
Of nightj appearing like the work sublime 
Of Goodness,meek emblem of the J ust 
And Living Goi> 1 Bending our heads with awe 

I 

And grateful adoration, we exclaim— 

“ Father of Light I Thou art our Father too; 
We are Thy creatures; and these glorious beams 
Attest, that in Thy goodness wc are made 

» f. 

For bliss eternal/’ 

lucre stands the fisher’s hut^^and close beside, 

. ' 

A mountain-stream winds round the mossed plat¬ 
form. 

Singing wild lullabj^to the wailing surge, 

^ As ’mid resisting bralj;es and massy crags, 
it seeks a passage to the sliore below. 

There, hauled above tlie readi of flowing tide^ 
And the liigh-bounding spray,'* the sea-boat rests, 
Huge, sturdy, heavyi almost r<jund, and formed' 

For labour and bard strife with the rough sea ; 
c About the fisher’s cot, from crag to crag, 
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His nets hang round in many a graceful sweep^ 
'Midst his long lines and treacherous baits and hooks. 
Beside his door, the aged fisher weaves 
New -meshes for his sons, and sends, at time*, 

A look far o'er the ocedn, inhere the beam 
O* the M'est falls brightest, for tile aefventurers, 

Who yester-morn went forth, and all night long 
Watched patient on the waters, and all day • 

Have hauled the net, or laboured at the oar. 

More fearful roves his eye, as sinks the sun, 

While sad he marks September’s stonny cloud 
Fire all the West, and tip with crimson hues, 

• t 

Though less resplendent, ev’n the nearer waves 
JVhi the broad flush tinges his silver locks 
^\ud Ills brown visage Tmd his vj^OTments biue. 
Anxious, he tjbrows aside th’tiinfinished web, 

Aad climbs the higher c?ag, and thence afar, ^ 

’i urning the western cape, he? sees the glance 
Of oars ■withdrawing, and the square sail set 
And swelling {o the*biyBeze. With struggling 
The poor barjt setdes its hom(v ere night and tempest 
Megton the billows. While she thus, scarce known * 
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Alternate rides tlie ridge and then is lost 
Below the shelving wave^ widely they steer 

* 

Athwart the dangerous surge> though not that way 

V 

Lies their dear home ; but well they know where lurk 
The rocks unseen, and whei^e the currents dow. 
Suddenly drops the sail, and now again 
This way they bend, while, as they ply once more 
The oars, just heard, and turn, with scrupulous eyes. 
To view their narrow course, a faint ray shows 
Their sun-burnt features and their ragged locks. 
Beneath the sea-worn hat. Nearer now they move, 

I 

And now scarce lift the oar, so cautiously 
They creep along the strand, and wind their way 
Among its half-seen rocks. 

, Stays the old fisher op the high crag now ? 

No ^ yonder down the steep path slow he steps. 
And his wave-faring tkildren hails afar. 

Meanwhile upon the beach, patient and cold, 

Stands the poor horse, with droopinj^ head and eyes 
Half-shut, and pannifrs all too wide and deep, 
'Waiting the cargo, that his master, tired 
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And sauntering on the water's edge, shall bring: 

IS 

Then must he bear it up high cliffs and liills> 

To the far vale, where lies some peopled town. 

m 

Now slowly grounds the skiff, and the glad fishers. 
Mounting the beach, J:he bended grapple cast. 

“ What luck ? what luck ?* niy boys Good* luck, 

my father!” 

And forth tliey pour the treasure of the main. 

With many a scaly form unshapely, strange ! 

% 

The dog-fish monstrods, with his high, round back, 

f 

And look voracious. Oh! ill-named is he. 

After mank careful,^tender, faithful friend ! » 

The spotted •Seston,* dragon-lilce, with wings 
And jaws terrific; and the giant skate. 

Thev dark-mailed foruifs,t that* die in toitiire wild. 
Unfitted, therefore, for the feast of man. 

To whom abundant guiltless food is given. 

A^'-Vlast, a shape, the fairy of the wave. 

Clad in transparent tints of silver comes.} 

• So called by the? fishermen. • *f lobsters. 

• * $ Whitings. 
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But see where the last gleam of the day's sun. 

Far from behind that western promontory. 

Slants 'thwart the deep curve of this shaded bay. 
Tinges yon headland of the eastern shore, 

And goes in stillness down oif. the fair waves, 

f 

Seeming to say, “ Children of Time, farewell 
Your course draws nearer to Eternity; 

Even thus must fade your glory in this world;— 
But sure us dark shades of the night lead ox* 

To morning, the sun-set of earthly life 
Leads to the dawn of an eternal day ;— 

Thmk of THAT UAWN !” 

Now doth the aged fisher mutely watch, 

I* ^ 

While his stout soup fling o'er their shoulders •broad 
Deep osier baskets hung with pebbles round ; 

Then, wrapt in his blue mantle, stalks away, 
Beneath the dark cliffs beetling o er the sea, w 

•I ^ 

To those knv rocks, that stretch point after ]>oint. 
Far out amid the tide, crowned with black moss. 
There, in the waves, safe froiii rapacious force. 

And from the eye of pfuiiderer close concealed. 

He leaves his treasure, for to-mc*Tow's care ; 
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■i i I 

Then hies he homeward. There^ amidst the friends 
He lovesj reposes. All last nighty he watched 
Upon the rocking main ; the arching sky 
His sole^ cold roof; the stars his only guides 
Through the vast shadow of the lonely deep 1 
This night, how calm his dreamt, Ijow' sweet his 
slee]). 

In the safe shelter of his cabin small. 

With his glad family round him hush'd in peace! 
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Wanderer ! if tby path bend o*er these lawns 
And forest-lands^ stay tby rejoicing steps— 

Though they would fain bound with yon fawns and 

I 

hinds 

t 

9 * 

Down the green slope^ and skim the level turf, 

To other slopes^ and other pluming groves,— 

Stay thy intemperate spirit, and mark well 

o 

Each beauty of the sceae^ and the strong lights 
stormy sunshine, that fall o’er these shades! 
Pause thou awhile, that, in some future hour. 

When the long sunless stofm of winter broods, 

And thou sitt’st lonely by thy evening hearth, 
iu'tK.elaucholy twilight, listening 
The far-off tempest,—then sweet Memory 
Ma/ come, and with her mirror cheer thy mind, 
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On whose bright surfaqjB lovelier scenes sh^ live 
Than any shrined within Italian climes; 

And every graceful form and shaded hne^ / 

As now it livesj again shall smile before thee : 

Fur England^ beauteous England, scarce call boast. 
Through her green*vale% and plains and wavy hills. 
Another landscape of such sylvan grace. 

'Tvvas surely here, that Sliakspeare dreamt of fa) s, 
And in these shades Titania held her court. 

And bade her tiny bands in starlight*revel. 

Those tufts of oak, that crown tITe swelling la^ii, 
ThflSc wera her shady halls at high uioon>tide ; 

And yon light ash her summer-night pavilion, 
xTifjhted by dew-drop.*! and thp flickering blaze. 

That glances from the high electric north. 

Wherever ilie groves retire and meadows rise, 

« 

Tlijg^e were her carpets spread, of various tints 

• • 

From turf and amorou.s lichen, all combined 
JVith soft flowers and transparent azure^bells, 

On whose pure s£iif their pur]de vMna appear. 

And over all tliese hues a teil is thrown 
Of silvery dew, lighted by the moon. 
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Temper tliy joyous spirit, wanderer! 

And 'gainst the \vintry hour, Avheu thorns alone 
Hold forth their berries, cull sweet sunirner-buds. 

^ Then shall the deep gloom vanish, the storm sink I 

f 

The balmy air of woods sliall soothe thy sense, 

And tlieir broad leaves thy'landscape canopy, 

E'en in December’s melancholy day ! 

c 

And now bound w'ith those fawns dowii the green 
slope. 

Skim the st^ooth turf to other hills and groves. 

In the full joy of s'linshine and new hopes« 



ox A FIRST VIEW OF THE GlfiOl P 

# 

i.ALLlD TJ1£ 

1 

SEVEN MOUNTAINS; 

IN THE APPKOACII TO COLOGNE FROM XANTBN, 

When first I saw ye. Mountains, tlie bl«ad sun 

In cloudy ^aiideur sunk, and sliowed, far off, ^ 

A solemn 'vision of imperfect shapes 

Crowding the southward sky and stalking on 

‘ '/ju'.d poil|ting us ‘'the.way that we sho’.id go’.” 

Dark tlmnder-mists dwelt on*ye ; and your forms. 

Obscurely towering, stood before the eye, 

Likc^some strange thing portentous and unkiKuvj*. 

I watched the coming storm! The sulpliunms gloom 

Clung sullenly round me, and a dull tinge 
* • • 

Began to redden through these jnouVnfyl shades. 

A low impe?*fect*murmur o’tr ye rolled. 
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Doubtful, I listened. On tbe breatliless calm 
Again 1 heard it—thCn, yo Mountains vast,. 
Amid the tenfold darkness .ye withdrew. 

And van'shed quite, save that .your high tops 
. smoked. 


And from your clouds the arrowy lightnings hurst. 
While peals resistless shook the trembling world !— 
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THE SEVEN MOUNTAINS, 


Mountains ! when next I saw ye it was Noon, 
And Summer o^er yuiir distant steeps had flung 
Her veil of misty light: your rock-woods hung 

I m 

Justjgrceii and budding, though in pride of June, 

Apd pale your miiny-spiring tops appearetl, • 
Wiiile,' here and there, soft^ints of silver grey 
Marked where some jutting cliff received the rajr 

Or long-lived precii)ice its brow upreared. 

Beyond your tapering pinnacles, a show 
Of other giSnt-fonn^i more dimply frowned. 
Hinting the winders of th^t unknown ground. 

And of deep wizard-vales, unseen below. • 
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Thus, o*er the long and level plains ye rose 

Abrupt and awful, when my raptured eye 

Beheld ye. Mute I gazed! *Twas then a sigh . 

Alone could speak the soul's most full repose ; 

# ^ 

I 

For of a grander world ye seemed the iliiwn, 
Risiftg be5'onl where Time's tired wing can go. 
As, bending o'er the green Rhine’s liquid lawn. 

Ye watched the ages of the world b^ow. 



OM ASCEND1NG.A IlILl. CROWNED M'lTH 

i 

A CONVENT. 

NEAlf BONN- 


Up the mossed steeps of this round hill we climbed., 
TrackiiJg amid close woods our'doubtful wii)»; 
When, high above, the lonely vesper chimed 
On the still hour of the declining day. 

W9paused to listen, and to taste awhile 
The^TBre ufr scented with the bruised herb; 

And catch the distant landscape s parting smile^ 

* * ^ • 

3 >e the light breeze the^8hado\i7 boughs disturbed. 

“ Oh verdant foliage ! in your dancing play, 

f 

Hide not^ those soft blue lin^s, that northward 
swell, 

And of far mountain-regions faintly telJ! 

"(Vrap not in your high shades those turrets grey. 
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That rear themselves above the Rhine's broad flood. 
Where the slow bark, with wide, out-stretdied 
wings, 

Her lengthening shadow o'er the waters dings." 
Onw^d we pass amid the closing wood, 

I 

Till, once again'emerging from the night. 

O’er a near ridge of darkest pine we spy 

The peaks of eastward mountains, peering high; 

1 

Touched with gay colour's and with sunshine bright. 

They draw clear lines on the transparent sky. 

And lift their muny-tinctured forms of light I 
€ 

With weary step a convent s porch we Ibund. 

What music met us on that holy ground,^ 

Swelling the song/if peace nnd praise to Him, 

r‘ 

Who clad with glory al] the prospect round I 
Our full hearts echoed back the grateful hymnr^, 
A turret's utmost height at length we gain, 

And stand as on a point above the world, 

r 

Viewing |jiie heaven's vast caiiopy uafnrled, 

i * i 

And the great circle's widely-spreading line 
. Sink low, and softly into light decline. 
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T]ier(e, in far distance^ on the western phdn^ 

Thy spires, Cologne^ gleamed to the setting ray: 

_ j 

Thy useless ramparts and thy turrets grey 
Hinted where still the cowled dty lay. 

Oh melancholy wa 4 $! unlike the view, 

That the sweet poet of Vaucjusaidrew, 

When, wreathed with flowers, thy maidens fidr ad¬ 
vance. 

With choral songs and steps of airy dance. 

And to the Rhine’s fleet wave,* on summer’s eve. 
Their blooming garlands and their sorrows give. 

I 

^ FetrSi^ notices this ceremony in one of his letters. 

The sun ws declining: and scarcely was 1 alighted, when 
these unknown friends brought me to the liank of the Rhine, 
to amuse me with a spectacle which' is exhibited e^'hry year, 
on the sam^ay, ands>n*the sag^fe place. They conducted 
me to'^V^tllc hill, from whence I could discover all that 
passed alongdthe river. An inmumerable company of wymen 
^covered its banks: their, air, their faces, their dress struck 

roe^.In the midst of the vast crowd this sight, 

had drawn togeUier, 1 was sftrfrised to find neither tumult 
nor confusion; a gryat joy appeared without licentiousness. 
Jlow pleasant was it to behold these women; their lieads 
orowned witif fiowersi^their sleeves liu;|ce(^ up above their 
elbows, with a sprightly air advandng to wash their bands 
and arms in^he nver. They fronounced something in their 
luiguage, which appeflffd pleasing, bat 1 did not understand 
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How chsinged the scene ! Now paler forms appear. 
Wrapt in black garments and with brow severe; 
And, as with shaded eyes they stalk along, 

t 

Keceive pwr homage from the passing throng. 

Oh melancholy walls ! always, ^s now, 

I k ^ 

Be seen at distance on the landscape’s brow! 


That stretching landscape various shades overspread. 
Of yellow cornjand bowery vineyards green 
There the bro^vn orchard reared its tufted head. 
And there .the Rhine’s long-winding light ^vas 
• seen, 

I 

With castles crowned was its rocky short^. 

And famed for dismal tales in early lore. 

Northward, the far Westphal’an lands withdrew^ 

T^ine above line, in level tints of blue ; 

» 

While to the W est, where forest hills extend, 

• - 

it. Happily, 1 found an intbi^Feter at band; I desired one 
who came with me to explain to me th’s ceremony. He udd 
me it was an.'incieiit opinion spread among the people, and 
particularly theprop:ien, that this lustration W&s rieoetwaiy to 
remove all the calamities with which human beings 
ened in the course of the y~ar; and, when this wt^dbne, 
thf^y had nothing to fear till the dWlowing year, which 
time the ceremony must be renewed.** ' 
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Hie long perspective lifts a pomp of ^hade^ 
Mellowed with evening lights^ where sweetly blend 
Convents and spires^ ae if for peace-marks made^ 

Such were the scenes, that from the falling sun, 

*- 

(When he his bright *andj[)les8ed course had run) 
Threw their long shadows, mohmers of past day, 
And then in stillness slept beneath his ray. 

But other s<^enes a holier homage paid, * 

Where, eastward, pointing up the heavenly way. 
Above the thunder’s cloud and cloud of Time, 
Those everlasting mountains stan4 sublime, 

An^to th4 sun’s Caeatob lift the head ! 

Steadfast u|^n the Rhine’s tumultuous shore, 

Ye listened. Mountains, to the distant roar, • 

The battle^iout of tiations naw no more. 

Ye viewed the suns of ceniuries go down, , 

• And smiled, as now, beneath their farewell bea’m; 
Ye saw the thunder-stoMs of a|^es gleam, 

I 

Tlie elemental and the human frown, 

« 

And heard afhr the mingled strife ^ass^by 
Into the silence of Eternity,! 

Unchanged amid the ever«<^anginp scene, 

Aa in the world’s firat dawn, ye still appear. 
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.With beauty bright^ majestic^ youngs serene> 

' $ 

dothpd in the colours of the various year.» 

While rainbow-colours indistinctly lay 
On theJone summits^ till^ in slo^ decays 
They seemed like far-hung (‘louds on Evening's pall, 
Just purpled with a melancholy ray; 

While dark we saw the mountain-shadows fall> 

And steal the valleys end the woods away! 

Then all in paleness came the twilight-star^ 

And, pensive, seemed to bend upon the W^; 
As^though she watched th' expiring sun afar. 

And bade, with tearful smile, Lis spirit rest! 

Oh! tiien how^sweetly and how solemn ^ise 
The lequiem-strains, that, in the parting hour, 

I) 

Beneath the sacred voof responses poux * 

Whi\e all without was hurhed in deep repose. 
The^air’s^ioft breathings scarce were heard to die. 
Save when among the braided vines it crept, ^ 
And waked the quivering tendril With its sigh. 

0 

Thus earth and air their hour^oi slumber kept! 

* 

All but. the stars! Sluqibering tooJon^ in light. 
They now through shade their opening eyes rieveal, 
la trembling glances, to thnr empress—Night, 
Keeping high watch till forth the Morning steal. 
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4- ^ i 

From adverse darkness. Self^upporljiedy greats 
Ye, tranquil 'mid the louring storms of fate, 

(A ■ 

r I * T 

Rise, like the honest mind, in the dread hour, 

, A, * 

When stern Adversity tries Virtue's power 

V' * ' 

Thus ye, di9tmguiBhe4 through the fearful gloom, 

^ * 

A steadfast strength and brighter mien assume. 

Thus, 'mid the changing lights, that life pervade. 
May we, like you, assailing clouds dispelT- 
Gratefiil in sunshine—steadfast in the shade! 
Farewell! ye awful monitors, farewell! 
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Hark ! to the Snow-Fiend’s voice a%ar 

That shrieks upon the troubled air I 

by that slmlly call I know<« 

Though yet unseen^ unfelt beh)w-— 

A^d by th|^ mist of livid grey. 

That steals lipoa his.onward way. 

He from thei^-peaks of lhe«North 

}u sounding majesty (^mes forth; 

Hark^midst the wondrous light, 

Th^ strealRs o'c^ all <i;he northern night. 

A wan rime through the airy Waste 
% 

S/^ks where, un8eeft''his car,.has past 

( 

And veils the spectre-shapes, hia ^Rin, 

* • 

i-That wait upon his vengeful reign. 
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THE SNOW-FIEED. 

% 

Disease and Want and shuddering Fear ' 
Danger and Woe and Death are there. 

A 

ll 

Around his head for evey raves 
A whirlwind cold niisty waves. 

But oft, the parting surge between. 

His visage, keen and white, is seen; 

His savage eye and paly glare 
Beneath a helm of ice appear; 

A snowy plume waves o'er the crest. 
And wings of snow his form invest. 
Aloft he l)eafs a frozen wand; 


The ice-b(||it trembles in his hand; 
And ever, Vhen on sea he rides, 

An iceberg for his throne provides.. 
As,*fierce, drive&hili distant way*, 
Agents rempte his call obey. 


From half-known Greenland's snoW-piled shore • 
To >rewfoundland and Ltibrador; 


O'er solid seas, wllbre nought is scanned 

t 

'lo mark a difference,from l^d!id> ^ ^ 

t 

And sound itself does but ^xplain 
The desolation of his reign; 

VOL. IV. » K 
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The moaning qtLenilous and deepj 

» I 

.^And the wild howl's infuriate sweep 
Where'er l^moves^ spme note of woe 
f rodaims thd presence of tlie foe; 

Vyhile he^ relen^ess^ roudd him flings 
The white slbower from his flaky winga* 

Hark ! 'tis his voice:—I shun his call^ 

And shuddering seek the blazing ^1. 

O! speak of mirth ; O! raise the song! 

Hear not the fiends, that round him throng ! 

' Of curtained rooms and firesides^ tell, 

'Bid Fancy work her genial spell, ' 

That wrapit in marvel and delight 

. I 

Decembe^^s long tempestuous night; 

Makes coiirtly groups in summer powers 
Dance through pal«i Winter's midnight hours ; 
And July's eve its rich ^low shed 
On the Hoar wreath, *that binds his head; 

Or knights on strange adventure bent, 

* . E' 

Or ladies into thraldom sent; 

Whatever gaiety i^eal 

Can substitute for troubles real. 
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Then let the storms of Winter aing^ 
And his sad veil the Snow-Fiend fling, 
Though wailing lays are Jn the wiq^ 
They reach not theU'^he 'tranced mind ; 
Nor murkf form, nor dismal sbniid 
^lay pass, the high, enchanted boun*d! 


K 2 



AN*- 

ANCIENT BEECH-TREE. 

IN THE FABK^ AT KNOLE. 


THE WOODLAND NYMPH. 


QpWN in yon'glade, that points to the red West, 
O’erhung wth ancient groves, wYmJ shadov. s fall 

So darVIy on the ground, that the ^een moss 

, 

Is hardly known beneath them in yon glade, 
Just where the trees irregularly paft'^^ 

In long perspective, and an evening' scene 
Of sylvan grandeur glimmers, stands a beech, 

Like some gigantic sentinel, advanced 

u 

On wat'^h to guard the pass to sacred haunts. 
Approach, and ht thy nobler mind prevail; 

And, as thine eye measures its 'tbnn- its large 
'Grey limbs upstretching in tl^e ^r, among . 
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Tlie peiidenti rich^ luxuriant foliage. 

Over the silvery rind, moss-mottled, showing 
^Like gleams of light *mid their green shadows ; if 
Grace and grandetjf ever touched thine heart, adore 
And weep—weep tears of dgep delight, and tea/s 
Of gratitude, that thou const weep such tears! 

If thou would’at see in full magnihceiice 
This canopy, most surely the domain 
Of some lone Dryad,—come when Evening casts 
Her yellow light, and gives its lower»shades 

I • 

Their most luxuriant tinge; speak not, hut watch 
And thou ’It si| haply at this dewy hour 

The Nymph of this deep shade 'rise from hi§r sleep- 

* . - * * 

The scar<;^l hv>.d, bouucfiug atliwaH thie glades. 

Springs not so lightly, nor so ^aceful turns, 

When, listening to the ste'p, that startles her, 

She bends her slender neck and brandbed head 
And shows her dark eyes, bright and innocent. 


Oh, Nymph of graces, playful^as these boughs, 
Whefl gentle airs j)lay o’er them, thee I know. 
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And have, at eve, beheld thy dance of joy 
In the ])roud shade, that shields thee from the storm. 
And guaMs thy slumbei^ from the summer rain. 
Thy ii(K)n-tide slumbers, too, I have beheld, 

.And the high canopy of boiighs bespread, 

I 

When, laid in peace upon the twilight moss. 

Where the green shadows deep and coolest fall. 

Thy fairy court watched round thee-^oiirt of Elves, 
That dwell unseen within the hollow leaves 
Or inmost foliage, rocked by summer sighs. 

These have I yeen around thy mossy couch, 

Fanning thy slumber with long leaves/ of lilies. 
Scattering the wliite bells in thy ticked hair, 

And binding each danrk lock with wreaths of flow'ers. 
Thy footsteps trod the tehdtr hyacit^ 

Jilue and transparent, as the light ofJVIon:, 

The dark-eyed violet, that w'eeps perfume, 

The wild-ro^e tinted with the Dawn’s first blush. 

s 

Apd sparkling with the tears'and smiles slie shed, 
When, scattered from her hand, it fell tt» earth. 


This ancient beech, this sylvan wonder, triumphs 
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Over the oak, whose spreading pomp has crowned 
him ^ 

5 - 

King o* the woods; but his^ magnificence ^ 

Is rude and heavy,—while this lonely beech,, 

With all its wealth of green, transparent shadows, ^ 
(A graceful hill of leaves in the hlue'air,) 

Still must be hailed the hero of the forest! 



SEA.VIEWS. 


MIDNIGHT. 

f 

Carolling sweetly to the midnight gale 
Above the strife of waves, his voice is heard— 

The sea-boy s voice, who, on some .top-sail yard, 

Bo<i^s with the mast, and hangs amid the clouds, 

• 

Or swce{>8 the salt foam from the billow’s ridge, 
AntJ mocks its fury. Far around he sees, 

Beneath the night-gloom, Ocean’s wo^^us liles 
Flashing from surge ty^surge^a boding light, 

r 

That seems the spirit of the troubled realm. 

Pahdy it gle^s, though bright, now near, now dis¬ 
tant, 

% 

Shapeless, though \isible-7-though threatening, 

t 

mute: 

I 

Still, sweet he carols on the dizzy cap. 
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Anon, he hears the $torm-bird*s slender cry^ 

And scarcely m^ks her flitting round and round 
And sheltering in the shrouds. Oh, fearful bird ! 
Herald of warring winds! he heeds thee not ; 

Nor yet those hollow sounds from strand unseen; 
Nor e*en those sullen lights araong^the clouds, 
Whose hue they show more livid ; for, behold ! 

Like to a star, which in th’ horizon dawns, 

» 

There gleam *those guiding, ever watchful fires. 

Placed on some low peninsula’s long line. 

Or on some promontory’s pointed horn. 

And spied far on the solitary waves 

■» 

By the poor mariner, who, rocked upon 
His dark anLjbillowy cradle, thinks of home. 

His little cabin, sheltered by the cliff, 

f » » ^ 

His blazing hearth, bright through tSe casement seen. 
And all the dear-loved faces shining round >* 

And luiows the smiles of ^yelcome ambushed there. 

Still cheerly sings the watch-boy; dowr/ goes 
Through gasping seas ; now dri\nng down the gulph. 
Now rising light in air; w'lfile nearer roll 

i 

K D 
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The thunders of the shore^ revcifjied from cave^ 
Surge-wonij and clilFs high arching,o'er the tide. 
But now the plunging lead is heard^ and now 
The sullen voice of one below calls out 
The sounded fathoms; then the master bifU 

last Sfiil furl; for weK-known sands uro nigh. 

4 

And louder sweeps the gale. At last, he wat .s 

Those friendly beacon fires, the level line 

Of distance changes for the rugged shores, 

AVliose'tops the horizontal twilight mark ; 

Soon they risQ up more bold, solemn, distinct ; 

.\)id jyide unfolds the hospitable buy, 

«■ " * 

On whose deep margin spreads the wislied-for port, 
With many dim lamps quivering in tluf blast. 

No joyful shout hails^tli’ approaching crew ; 

For Sleep has craved his potent v and (m^igli I 

« 

I'ht hmely pier receives them ; on they steer 
For quiet depth, and gradually steal 
Into the silenf fiarbour—silent save 
The drowsy rippling of tlie faint sea-tide, 

I ^ 

Or when the watch-dog, on some neighbouring deck 

# 

His honest vigil barks, as strangers pass'. 
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And now each hetfH; beata joyfully^ as drops 
The ready anchor ; busy footsteps sound ; 

Loud swells the mingled voice; the narrow plank 
Is hoisted and extends a 'tottering bridge, 

That bears them to the quay; there^ bounding' light 
Once more they press the’ firm earth, and once iflorf 

I 

Each to his long-left home in safety goes. 

Dark is the way and silent; yet awhile ' 

I 

And an awakening voice shall call up hope. 

And all the poor man’s wealth, the wealth of lieart ' 



TO THE SWALLOW. 

f 


() iiAPPY »bird! tliy gay return I hail; 

For now I see young Springs with all her train 
Of sports and joysj borne on the western gale. 

And hear afar her sweetly warbling strain. 

Once more the opening clouds shall now disclose 
The heavens blue vault—the sun’s^all-cheerin 
ray; 

The vales, once more, in/,ender green repose, 

The violet wake beneath the breath <»f jMay. 

O happy bird! how playful and htw light 
Thy circling pinions skim the upward air ; 
Exulting, gay and playful in thy flight. 

Companion of the Summer season fair! 
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Yec, while I welcome thee^ and wish thee long> 

ft « 

1 sigh to think that ere the AutUmii fade. 
Thou ’It seek, in other clhneSj a vernal song, 
Afore gentle gales and renovated shade. 

i 

I 

1 

Ev'n now 1 see thee on th^ light clouds s(»ar, 
And melt in distant ccther from my view ; 

As laughing Summer, to the western shore. 
Over the seas Biscayan you pursue. 

4 

Thy policy to us, ah ! dost thou lend ? •* 

Flies thus, '»,vith gay prosperity—^the friend ? 



FOREST LAWNS. 

Oh, forest lawns! — Oh, lawns of tender green, 

That spread in sunshine, crowned with cop'jy groves, 
Or, winding in ^eep glades, retire among 
The^shades of ages, my glad steps receive ! 

Oh ! let me, with your fawns, bound o’er these 
slopes, 

• * 

Fresh with the dew; that melts apact^eforc^ 

The morning ray, leavrig long level li?ie.<< 

Of hoary silver, *inid the various hues 
Of lichen, turf and mead-flower. Let me seek. 
With tempered pace and revere%ial thought, 

Your far-seen ^litudes and deepest gloom. 

And often .note the mo/iarch of th,? woods 

f 

In pious wonder. ’ Oh, ye ^fc^ibrowed uak^, , 
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That raise your giant arms on all the scene:, 

How like your parent Druids ye appear! 

Lonely, severe and in your grandeur dark, 

Your fearful shades, like superstitious night, ^ 
Fall on the awe-struck spirit! —- — 

Steadfast ye stand, axiid ever silent, save 
Unto the potent, unknown winds, that shake 
Your grey tops, when a voice of plaint is heard 
The traveller, listening tliis, at even-tide. 

Thinks Tis the voice of one departed hence. 

Prophet of evil, warning him of death*! 

Then to his fancy lours, with deeper gltMHii. 

The cloud, which sheds a pale and ghastly liglit 
U[K)n the words. He pauses oft, and back 
Through the long forest-glades marks the gU*;uti 
The suii has left, far in the lonely West; 

While shapes uncertain secni to glide athwart 
The twilight vista, and approach his path; 

The hollow murmur s^vells upon his ear ! 

I 

A’ld, shuddering then, he takes his on^vard way. 
How oft, ye Druid oaks I- 

* 

Yo«r voice has sounded,'dn a distant age. 
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To him^ who hears no more ; and now it speaks 
111 tlu: same tone to him, who then was not— 
The passing traveller of the living hour ! 

Thus, ever and anon, it sounds the knell 

I 

Of deetingr', swift mortality ! 



ON THK 




RONDEAU, 



•' JUST LIKE lOVE 13 YONBSIt EOSE.’ 


NOi ah! no; not just like love, 

Is yon gay and conscious rose; 

All its daunting leaves disclose 
Sun-shine joy—and fearless prove; ^ 

Not like lov^! 


But yonder little violet-dower, 

That, folded in its purple veil, 

And trembling to tl^ light€;^t gale, 

• • • 

WeejJIs beneath that shadowing bower, 

Is just like lov£ 

■ 

Though diled with dew its closing eyes, 

Though bends its slender stem in air, 

• It breathes pe]$ume and l^lossoms fair, 

• • » 


It feeds on tears, and lives on sfighs. 


Just like love 1 
r 
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t 

t 

. And should a sun-beam kiss its leaf^ 

How bright the dew-drops would appear ! 

Like beams of hope upon a tear^ 

LVke light of smiles through parting grief! 

And just like love ! 



DECEMBJIR’S EVE, 


ABROAD. 


Awful is iVinter's setting sun. 

When, from beneath a sullen cloud, 
lie eyes his dreary course now run,*'<* 
And shiinks within his lurid shroud - 

! 

Leaving to twilight’s cold>.|^^ sky 
Yon Min|to*s darkaand lo^ly tower. 
That seems to shun the ser^ching eye. 
And vanish with th^ parting hour. 

Dim is the long ,^£*8 sloping line, 
Whose aiiy pinnacles I trace. 

Point over point, and o er the Shrine 
And eastern window’s gothi^grace. 



DECEMBER'S ,JV£. 

^Wliile loud tlie wind^, in chorus clear, 

Swell, or in sinking murmurs grieve, 

jVIiuisters of Night 1 hear 

Ill lequiem o'er December’s £ve. 

1 

I*' ^ -■> 

Wide o'er the plains and distsdit wolds 
I see her pall of darkness How; 

And all around, in mighty folds, ^ 

Her winding sheet of new»fallen snow. 

Farewell December’s dismal night! 

Appalled I hear thy shrieking breath; 
And view, aghast, by glimmering light, 
TJiy visage, terrible in death! 

Farewell December’s dismal night! 



DECEMBER’S EVE, 
,it lioMJE. 


Wblcome December's cheerful night, 
Wlien the taper-lights appear > 
When tlie piled hearth blazes bright; 
And thi^se ^v'e love are circled there ! 

k 


And, on the^soft rug basking lies, 

©utstretcl^ed at e^asa, the sn^tted friend. 
With glowing coat and half^shut eyes, 
Where watchfulness,and slumber blend. 


Welcome Deceinb|?r's*cheerful hour, 

i 

® Wlien bocjcs, with convense sweet codilnned. 
And music's many-gifted powef 
Exalt, or*9oothe th* awal^ened mind. 
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Then, let the snow-wind sliriek aloud, 

* And menace oft tlie guarded sash, 

An(f all his diapason crowd, 

A&^o er the frame his white wings dasli 

He sings of darkness And of storm, 

Of icy cold, and lonely ways ; 

But, gay the room, the hearth mwt* warm. 
And brighter is the taper's blaze. 

Then, let the' merry tale go roiirnl, 

And airy songs the hours deceive, 

And let our heart-felt laughs resound. 

In weleon^ie to December'ffilve ' 



A SEA-VIBW. 


A Breeze is springing up. yon grey cloud, 

That from th’ horizon piles it's Alpy steeps 
Upon the sky; there the fierce tempest rides. 

Ouf vessel owns the* gale, and all her sails 
Are full; the broad and slanted deck cuts uith i 

.i^ 

edge 

The foaming’'tvaves,’that roll almost within it. 

And often IhJW their curliiijJ^tops, as if 

Ijfi homage. Not so the onward billows ; 

For while, with steady force!', the l^xing prow 

Flings wide the grhaning waters, high r^se they^ 

Darting theiz^dragdii-lLeaded vengeance: now' 

Baffled they bimX on either^side with rage, 

* ' ' * 

And dash thidr spraj in the hard seaman's face. 
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' The gale is rising; and the roughening waves 
Show darker shades of green, with/here and there. 
Far out, white foaia|y tops, that rise and fall 
Incessant. Stonn-?Jght6, issuing from the clouds, 
Mark distances upon the mighty deep; 

There, in one gleamy«a whitesail scuds along— 
Farther, those vessels seem to hang in shade; 

And, farther still, on the last edge of ocean, 

Where falls a paler, mistier sun-light, 

See where some port-to^vn peeps above the tide. 
With its long','level ramparts, turret-crowned ; 
There a broad tower and there a slender spire 
Stand high upon the light, while all between, 

Of intermingled roofs, emlflltled gate’s. 

Quays, ancient halls and snioking chrnneys,—sunk 
Low, and all blended in one common mass. 

Are undiscerned so far. Tliere, all is calm; 

The waters slumber ; +hj anchored keels repose; 
And not a top-mast trembles,*—.— 

While here the chafing billowa mount the deck 
Dasli through the sturdy shrouc}^, and wift|Lf ti%ir 
foam 
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Buffet the braced saiL Toward thaf port 

Ja‘ 

Our vessel steeriSj which from the seas and winds 
May soon receive us. — 

But ah! while yet we gaze» the vision fades ! 

The high-piled rampart?, overtopped with turrets. 
Vanish in shade before the searcBing eye. 

Which nought but w^ves and sky can trace o’er all 
The lone horiz(^n ! So on Calabria's sliore, * 
Where the old Reggio spreads its >vaUs 
Beside the sea, the fairy’s wand, at eve, 

# 

Is lifted—^and behold! far on the waters, 

f 

Anot^^er landscape rise ** Wood-mantled steeps 
And shado^vy mountains soar, and turrets from 
Some promontory's point fang o’er the vale, • 
Where sleeps an.f)ng its»pa1nis thc^ haiiilet low. 

Hid from the bustling, ostentat4)us world. 

Deep in the bosom of this Silent sc^ne. 


Ah! beauteous work oT Fairie ! that can paint 

• • This phsenomeiion is noticed in Swinburne’s* Travels in 
the Two Sicilies. Ti^fjeople of R<|^gio attribute it, all na. 
tural as it is, to the fairy Morgana, and run with shouts to 
the shose, to witness her ponders. 

vot. ^y. I-, 
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Unreal visions to th' admiring eye^ 

Charming it nffith distinct^ though faithless forms. 

The magic ^eptre dro^^behold, they vanish ! 

A desert world of water's only there I 

# « * * m • 

And thus th" enchahtress on the daily path 

I 

Of Youth attends^ known only by her power 
Unscehj and conjures upHope^ Joy and Bliss, 

To dance in the fresh bowers of fadeless spring. 
At Reason’s touch the airy dream dissolves; 

We gaze, and wonder at such wild delusion. 

Yet weep its loss, and court its forms again. 

Hail, beauteous scenes of Fairie, Fancy's world ! 
Where Truth, so cold and colourless, comes not. 
Or far away in lonMy grandeur stands. 

Like the great snowy Alps, whose ck>u^ shapes 
And aspect stern (deforming the horizon). 

Make the still landscajle, spread below, aj>pcar 
More green, more gay, mofe cheering to our view. 
Hail, beauteous scends of Fairie, Falicy/s ^orld! 
And now, as if the spell had woid^d agam, 

^ The stormy shade far^.distant floats away. 
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A^aiii the spired city shines in lights 

Peering beyond the waves, here shad^ed yet 

% 

By the lingering storm. Ttul^ier outstretches 
Its arm to meet us, and the Jight-house showa 
Its column, and we seeibhe Janthom high, 
Suspended o'er the margin of th6 tide. 

The star of the night-wandering mariner. 
Hail, cheering j)ort, first vision of the land, 
Vision, but not illusion, hail again! 



ON 


HAYLEY’S LIFE OF COWFER. 

I 


Oh speak no more of Fiction's painted woes! 

Her laboured scenes are colourless and cold; 

Her high-wrought sorrows are but dull repose. 
Beside the tide that simple Truth has told. 

f 

to 

O'er the sad Poet dead shaU Pity weep, 

Weep tears of anguish, such as mothers shed 
O’er the poor infant, when its paling lij) 

J^Ioves with a last'faint smile; wlie^^roops the 

to* 

head. 


And the imploring eyes look u|S once more 
To her, whose fondness can no aid'dispense \ 
*Tis well there is a Higher World, where soar 
- The accepted hopes of suffering Innocence! 



WRITTEN IN TIIe ISLE OF WIGHT- 


Oh ! for a cottage on the shady brow 
Of this green Island, where the Channel flows 
With less tumultuous wave, and sends abroad 
The many sails of England to the wojld. 

And Jjeareth to his home the mariner. 

Who sliouts to view the light blue hills, that dawn 
O’er Wight's gay plains ; and soon he spies 4;he 
' woods. 

That shade' jshoros, and bri^^ter tints of corn 
And pastoral slopes and aH their ** green delights/' • 
Advancing gently, 'mid the ^Icfejiy tide, 

8oon he marks some 3bng-left object clear, 

^A lofty watcJii-tftwer,*or»some Village church^ 

Or the white parsonage peeping through the trees. 
To which, wheii last beheld, he sighed farewell 
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With throbbing grief.—These now he hails with joy, 

ii > 

As he steers onward to the weU-known shore. 

Oh! for a cottage on the breezy cliff, 

A 

That points the crescent of thy harbour, Cowes! 

• <! 

And bears the raptured glance o*er seas and shores— 

A boundless prospect, tinted all around 

With ::ummer shades of soft ethereal blue!— 

O'er the wide waters rise the far-famed downs 

Of Sussex; while thy forests, Hampshire, vast. 

Spread their dark line, for many a winding mile. 

By the blue waves, till, failing, the sight rests 

Where yon dim hill-tops overlook the main. 

There Furbeck’s summits rise, while broader hills, 

Marking their grey lines «n the forpst shade, 

* * '■«- ' 

Lead back the eye tQ wherie Southampton's vale 

Pours forth th' abundant wave, and spreads its 

lawns. 

Its jutting slopes, with villas gaily crowned, 

Its sheltered cots, the rough pood's shade, whence 
peers 

0 

The village fane 'mid the high foliage :— 
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Southampton's valcj where lurks the twilight glade, 
Whose ancient oaks tlieir branches stretch austere, 
And half^conceal that Abbey’s fretted ardi, 

As if to guard from eye and hand profane 

The mouldering stones, wKose pious founder onte 

Dropped them, green acornS, in this Jiallowed ground, 


To shelter and adorn the sainted waDs, 

Whose long-forgt>tten sons mused ’neath their shade. 
Blest thoughts of sure Eternity; and now 
Leave here all that was mortal of themselves. 

Oh! reverence this ground; for it is holy, 

Sacred to jdous thought; for worldly grace 
By tlie high-gifted poet often praised. 

Here wijiged steps have passed, and brigJjtest 

Creative as the sun-beam, have up*flown. 

Here pensive Gray some sad sweet moments pushed, 


thoughts. 


And bseathed a spell that saved these falling waifs; 
There walks that solenjn vision*, telling his boful.; 
Where 'neath^the leafy gloom, the Poet'e glance 


* In the bosom the ^oods ^concealed from profane eyes) 
lie the ruins l>f Nettley Abbey; there may richer and 
gr'^ter houses, but the abbot is content ^lith his sitiiatibn. 
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Espied him ! Still athwart yon vista dark 
Shoots the white. sai4; still in the sun the waves 
Glitter, as when Gray*s musing abbot viewed them, 
Pleasuring the moments with his pangs. Oh ! pause 
Awhile, and shed a melahchol^ tear 
To' the departed rshade of' him, who sung 
“ The paths of glory lead but to the grave 
Weep o*er the memory of that wondrous Bard, 

u 

That master of tlie song, wliosc full-toned harp 
Called round him loftiest themes of Fantasy, 

Whose voice;, rolling on the i.iidnight thunder, 
Wak^d sublimest awe; or played in cadence, 

r 

While the Graces danced; or, still oftener, mourned 

O'er mortal doom and life's brief vanities, 

r 

While early youth aiid all tl\e train of joy 
Would leave their sports, listening the strain that 

^ a 

I 

i bade 


Them woo the languishments of Melancholy.' 


See there, at the top of that hanging meadow, under the 
shade of tliose old trees that bend |hto a hidf cirelo about it, 
he is walking shwly, and bidding his beads for the souls of 
his benefactors, interred in that venerabh pile, that lies be- 
neatli him.’* Utter of Mr. Gray to Mr. NicOols, Nov. 19, 
1704 .—Mason's Life of Gray, p. 391. < ^ * 
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Farewell! thou mighty master^ who, with high 
Disdain of vulgar fame, “ hnew thine own worth 
And reverenced the lyre,** and kept thy still 
Footstep far away from the thronged path and 
Vanity’s dull round. Farewell! thou dolT'st • 

Thy mortal weeds, anil thp same strain subliiiie.^ 
That moralized th* unstoried li^es and deaths 
Of villagers, is oft repeated o'er tliy grave. 

With faltering voice, by those, who walk tlTy path 
From Eton’s shades to Stoke, and view the scene 
That filled thy youthful eye and charmed thy mind— 
Where, years ago, thy careless chUdhuod strayed, 
A jjtranger yet to paih.” — — — 

Now let us lejiive the vale, thus dedicate 
To inepiory, sJl eet aifd inelanclloly,^ 

9 

And trace thi landscape o'er'yon chalky ridge 
'Ii> Portsdow'n, shi^diiig' in its concave all 
That tract of greyer land, tkat hanks the sea. 

On the low point e^ftends the busy port, 

« ^ * 

Its forts and r&inpa/ts vising o’er the main. 

And wide o’erlookiug all its anchored fleets. 

L 5 



WRITTEU tS THE ISLE OP WIGHT, 

Oh! for the magic pencil of Lorraine! 

To give the soft perspective, where the waves 

f 

Fade to thin air in tints of mildest blue, ^ 
i^nd the dark masts and cebweb-shrouds and lines 

Of spiry shipping trace themselves in light. 

0 

I 

M 

Midway the sails of various vessels swell. 

Gliding their silent course ; here the swift-^vinged 
Slant cutter skims the sea; and there.the skiff. 

Low on the mighty waters, shows a speck, 

Invisible, but that its tiny i^l 

Catches the sunbeam, and, wondrous! tells that 

/ 'j 

Human life dwells in the moving atom 
Amidst the'^waters. While we gaze, each wavt 
Threatens to whelm it; and the shores appear 
Too distant for \t.8 small and feeble u^ing; 

Yet on it goes in safel^^ , and displays 
Regular purpose, well-considered rules, 

( 

And skill, which guides its weakness through the 
strength 

Of waves, o*er pathless distaiice, to the sheltering 
port. 
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Oh! that the old Spirit of Song 
Would sound his harp from this high aery brow, 
And bi^ its sweet tones languish^ till the Nyihphs 

That dwell beneath its waves^ wake at the strain, 

• 

And send up answering i^usic, now scarce heiprd, 
Now lost, now heard*again with wondering deul)t. 
Till, rising slow, a clearer chorus swells 
In the soft gale, and makes its voice its own : 

Then, the fi^ll sounds float over woods and rocks; 
And tiion, descending on the wave, retire, 

Die with the ’id^hung.i)f the distant tide. 

And leave a blessed pence o’er all fihe soul. 

Haise such a strain, O Nymphs! whose spell may 
spreadi 

_ t • 

A sw rioter grace on i!ll the eye beli^lds. 

That the fiiiJf vision of these^eas and shores 
Alay jiaint their living colours on the mind, 

With charm so forceful, as* Time cannot fade. 

Then IMemory witlf their own truth shall give 
The blue shades of the main, under these dark 
And waving boughs upon tl^e steep; the mast 
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Now seeiij or in tlie smooth bay, as choAse 
The dancing leaves ; the grey fort on the strand, 

Its low, round tower o’ercanopied with 
The pacing sentinel, beneath their gloom, « 

r 

Safe^from tlie noon-day spn. Then would she paint 
The slopes, that swell beside thy harbour, Cowes, 
With pasture gay and oft with groves embrowned, 
That amid veiling leaves, half show' the villa, 

G«T,y mimic of a cottage, or the trim crpt 

Ic 

Of some proud castle, falsely old. Thy town 
Would still be seen to climb the craggy bank; 

I 

Thy vale, witln^a^ving from llic sunny bay, 

Wouid wind beneath these green hills' shade, whore 
droops 

The sail becalmed, that on Medina's fjde ^ 

Bears the full freight to^Newjiort. Memory then 
Would give these neas^r scenes of gen 'le beauty, 
Those spreading waters and the dim-seen coast, 
Fading into tlie sky. tTiieii, gentle Nymphs, 

Borne far upon the winds, my s,>ng might tell j 
Of your sweet haunts, perchasicc in ladign seas— 
Of them, who dance before the rising sun, 

I ’ i 

With songs of joyance breathing spicy gales. 
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Methinks, I hear their far^otf notes complain: 

“ Oh I ne*cr yet tripp’d we oh the yellow sands, 
That Fame says base the cliffs of English land* 
Never yet danced we on tjiose heights, that seiu: 
Airs from their mantling -wjoods; never yet trod 
The ridges of her stormy waves, nor watched • 

The tender azure melt into thc'grcen, 

Then deepen to the purple’s changing shades, 
Beneatli the sleepy indolence of noon, * 

For such delights we ’ll leave our splendid clime, 
Our groves of cassia and our coral bowers, 

i 

Our diamond-beaming caves and beds, 

'Broidered with rubies, with transparent pearC 
And emeralds, that steal the sea-wave s kne, 

And shells of rjgiinbow-tinj, fairy pavilions * 

All but our to toise cars*; they ^liall bear us 
O’er many a r;urling surge and chasm deep. 

Farther than where the blended sea and sky 

* •• 

Hide from our sight the co(der, bettor oceans, 
lliat way seek we thosc^ temperate islands, now 
Wearing grpeu* Neptune’s livery, crowned with oak, 
And terraced witl^ bright cliffs; such Oberon, 
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The fairy^ told of, to win our music. 

’Twas a charmfiil moon-time, and he perched him 
In a purple shell, he cOj^ed his mantle, 

^nd basked him in the pu^e light, and then asked 

A lullaby to soothe his ca^e, for he 

Wa» ^d and weary, and bad, all the day. 

Toiled on a north-beam ; and now Titania, 

For whom he sought, had left the spicy steeps 
Of India^’ on a bat’s wing, at twij^ht. . 

We ^lskcd a story of the northern clime 
To pay our melody, and I remember 
It told of castles^oving on the waves, 

I ^ 

Of a soft emerald throne upon Un isle. 

Beyond the falling sun, and other wonders. 

That we, all night, could wiell have liH:ened him. 
But that he cravpd oiir pity and our stng. 

On that we breathed a^oul into our, shells, 

Aiid charmed him into slumber !*’ 



SONNET 

» 

TO THE LARK. 


Sweet lark ! I hear thy thrilling note on high. 

The note dlF raj^re, that thy bosom pours 
To Spring’s fresh gales, green plains and azure sky, 
As o'er the mountains' steal blushing hours. 

" 4 ^ 1 

With silent‘‘step they come and meekened gra«e, 

* 

In twilight's veil half-hid from mortal view. 
Wafting rich fragrance through the crystal space, 
O’er groves ^nd valleys shedding April dew. 

Gay bird ! nojv all the vvoods^in silence sleep, 

How sweet thy music .comes upon the air, 

And at distance, as, up Ijeaven's blue steep, 
Thou, lessening, f^r'st to meet Aurora's star! 

Oh! bird of hope and joy, thou point'st tiie way 
That I would go—high o’er life's cloudy day ! 



ON READING THE FOLLOWING BEAUTIFUL LINES, 


WRITTEN BF THE LATE LADY ELIZABETH LEE, 
SISTER OF EARL HARCOURT, IN A BOWER CALLED 
BY HER NAME, AT §T. LEONARDS HILL, THE 
SEAT OF THE EARL, IN WINDSOR FOREST ; A 

SEAT WHICH STRANGERS ARE SOMETIMES PER- 

« 

MITTED TO VIEW. 

This peaceful sliadt--—this {^reen-rooied hower, 

Gaeat Maker ! all ace full of Thee ; 

Tiiiiie IS the bloom, that decks the ttower, 

Ar.d Thine the fruit, that bends the tree. 

As much tVcfilive Goodness charms 

Ill these low shrubs, that humbly cree}), 

^Vs in the oak, whose giant-arms 

I 

W avi* o’er the high romantic sleeji. 

Ihe hower, the shade, retired^ nerimc, 

Tlie grateful heart may most alfect; 

Here, Goo in every leaf is seen, 

And man has leisure to reflect! 


'‘And I TOO WAi' once of Ar^jadia.” 

i 

From this liigli hiwn, beneath the varied green 

I 

I 

Of grove and bowei*, dark oak and blossomed 
shade, 

w 

How brightly spreads the vale i how grand the scene 
Of forest woods and towers, that*lift the head 
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Majestic from the strife of ages past! 

And seem to view^ with melancholy smile, 

The glooilh of thought by sol^m Pity cast 
On the world, fleeting to its rest;—the while 

The fleeting world, all various and gay. 

Sports in those villas and those hamlets free, 
Where stretching tints of ripened harvest play 
Among dark wootls ami meads of Arcady. 

There Spires of Peace arise, and straw^roofed farm 
By village green, from "mid it*s aiitient grov^ 
Sencls the high curling smoke, reno^vned charm 
Of those, who watch how lights and shadows rove. 

Embatiflod Windsor, throned upon the vale, 

Beneath these bouglis dis])lays its bannered stato ; 

Afld learned Eton, o’er its willows ])ale, 

* • 

Looks stern and sad, as nnuirning Henry's fate. 

On th;s higli lawn, where Nature’s wealth we view, 
All is instiwt with life and fine delight! 



^4 LINES WRITTEN IN A BOWER 


Tre^'Cf all shades^ jtie flow||^ of every hue, 

Shnibs breathing joy* and blooming on the sight. 

jiiere bliss may dwells and never^ nevey die! 

Vain thought! in that^ low bower there seems a 
voice. 

Breathed, soft as summer winds o*er waters sigh, 

1 once, like you, could in this scene rejoice. 

This was my bower of bliss! Approach and read !" 

It sunk, ,tliat solemn sound, and died on air. 
WitHin the cell 1 passed 'with reverend dread. 

And found the angel-spirit still was there. 

Still in “ that green-roofed bower,’*^ that “ peaceful 
shade,” ‘ 

( * 

Whose changeful prospect seems for ever new, 

I • 

The pomp of forests stretching till they fa£e. 

And sleep in softness on the distant blue.— 

♦f 

* The delicious frofifrance of ^he inani,'olia, which sou- 
rishea in grebt abundance before the colonnade, fills*the 
breakfast-room, and scents all the upper part of the lawn. 
Its bushes are wide and high, its egg-flowers large, and its 
foli^e broad and glossy, like a bay-leaf. 
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Still in that fine —thaPonce-loved bewer^ 

Breathe thoughts ef heavenly mind^ that «peak 
of God ! 

And tell a hearty which, grateful, owned His power 

• • 

In every leaf, that paMts the humble sod. 

i 

Fast fell my tears, as flowed with her*s my thought. 
The living feeling with the voice of Dej^th ! 

The glorying* joy by Nature’s beauty wrought 
With proof how transient is even rapture’s breath. 


Here in this shade sjie sat! fast fell my teai^ji 
% • 

When my sad mind a hushing music won ; 

Again mild accents seemed to soothe my fears. 

And murmpr, ** Grieve not Ahat her race is run ! 

The pious heart, the comprehensive mind, 

TheSe were of Heavei>, ^d are to Heaven re- • 
turned!” 

It was a seraph’s voi^e upoh the wind 

I *heard her song of joy; I heard! nor longer 
mourtied. 



TO THE RIVEll DOVE. 


Oh ! stroain beloved by those. 

With FqAcy who repose*, 

And 99urt her dreams *inid scenes subliniely wild, 

Lulled by the summer-breeze. 

Among the drowsy trees 

Of thy high steeps, a*id by t!*y murmvts mild, 

\ 

\ 

My lonely footsteps guide. 

Where thy blue waters glide. 

Fringed with the Alpine shntb aud willow light; 
*Mid rocks and mountains rude, 

Here hung witli shaggy wood, 

I 

And there upreared in points of frantic height. 
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^ TO THE SIVEE DOVE. 

lE^eatli their awful gloom, 

Oh blue-eyed Nymph, resume 
"['he mystic spell, that wakes the poet's soul! 
While all thy caves around 
In lonely murmur soupd, 

And feeble thunders o*er these summits roll. 

O shift t^e wizard scene 
To banks of pastoral green 
When inollow sun-set lights up all thy vales ; 

And shows eacli turf-liorn flower, 

• That, sparkling fPora the shower. 

Its recent fragrance on the air exhales. 

^ -a 

WJien Evening’s distant hues . 

Their siltiit grace diffuse 

♦ , 

I 14 sleepy azure o’er the mountain's head ; 

Or dawn in purple faint. 

As nearer cliffs they paint, 

, Then lead Die ’mid thy'^slopes and woodland shade. 

Nor would I wander far, 

• a 

\yhen Twilight lends her star, 


i 



TO THE EIVEB DOVE. 


And o’er thy scenes her doubtful shades repose; 

Nor when the Moon's first light 

tir 

Steals on each bowery height^ ' 

Like the winge4 music o’er the folded rose. 

\\ 

I A 

TheUj on thy winding shore. 

The fays and elves, once more> 

Trip in gay ringlets to the reed’s light note; 

Some launch the acorn’s ring, 

Their sail—Papilio's wing, 

o 

Thus shipped, in chace of moon-beams^ gay they 

•» _ 
float. 

But, at the midnight hour, 

I woo thy thrilling power. 

While silent moves the glow-worm’s light along. 
And o’er the dim hill-tops 
The gloomy red nioon drops, 

And in the grave of darkness leaves thee long. ^ 

Even then thy waves I hear. 

And own a npmeless fear. 

As, 'mid the stillness, the night winds do swell. 
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Or, (faint from distance) havk 

it 

To tjjie lone watch-dog’s bark! 

Answering a melanchqly far sheep liell. 

I 

O! Nymph faui woidd I trace 
Thy sweet awakening grace, 

When summer dawn first breaks upon thy stream *, 
And see thee braid thy hair; 

And keep thee ever there, 

Like thcyUght recovered firom an antique dream! 



THE SEA-MEW. 

Forth from her cliffs sublime the sea-mew goe-^ 
To meet the storm^ rejoicing! To the wood^ 
She gives herself; and^ borne 'above the vcaks 
Of highest head-lands^ wheels among the clouds, 
And hears Death's voice in thunder roll around, 
Whil^ the waves fax below, driven on the shore. 
Foaming with pride and rage, make^hullow mean. 
Now, tossed along the ^ale from cloud to cloud. 
She turns her silver wings touched by the beam. 
That through a night of vapogrp dji^'ts its long. 
Level line; and, vanisliing 'mid the gloom, * 
Enters the secret region of the storm; 

But soon again appearing, forth she mj)ves 

* 

Out from the mount^iious shapes of ot)ier t^loudst 
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And, sweeping dovrn liasteas to new joys. 

It was the*wailing of the deep she heard! 

No fears repel heir: when She tumult swells, 

\ H 

Ev*n as the spirit-stirring trninpet ghids 
The neighing war-hotse, is t^ie soun^] to her. 

O’er the waves hovering, while they lash the rocks, 
And lift, as though to reach her, their chafed tops. 
Dashing the sal^: foam o’er her downy wings. 

Higher she mounts; and from her feathers shakes 
The shower, triumphant. , As they sink, she sinks. 
And with her long plumes sweeps thehi in their fall, 
As ifr in mockery ; therf, as they retreat, 

She dances o’er them, and with her shrill note 
Dares them, as iii scorn. 

i 


It is not thus sBe meets their summer smiles ; 
ThejO} skiyming low along the level ti&e, 

She dips the last point of he)* crescent wings, 

' • * 

At measured intervals, with playful grace, • 
A.nd rises, as Retreating to her home. • 
High on yon 'pendir/g rock, birt poised While 

In air^as tho^h lE^ac^oured of the* scene, 
VOL. .n M 
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She dropSi at oiui(^ and settles on the sea. 

On ihe green waves^ transparent then she ridefb 
And breathes their freshness^' trims her plumage 
white^ t 

Ard; listening to the murmur of the surge^ 

Doth let them bear her wheresoe'er they will. 


Oh! bird beloved of him^ who^ absent loilg 
From his dear native land^ espies thee ere 
The mountain tops o’er the far waters rise^ 

c 

And hails thee *as the harbinger of home ! 

\ 

Thou bear'st to him a welcorife on thy wings. 

His white sail o’er tli’ horizon thou hast seen 
And hailed it, with thy oft-repeated cry. 
Announcing England. '' England is near!” He cries, 
And every seaman’s heart an echo beats, 

s « 

And '' Englan'd^England!” sounds along the deok. 
Mounts to the shrouds, and Qnds an answering 
voice, 

Ev’n at the top-mast head, ^^h»e, posl^fed long,^ 

The '' look ottt” sailor cling^' and with keijn eye, 

' By long experience finely judging made. 
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Reads the dim characters of sb^iieeK 

O happ3i bird! whom Nature’s changkig seemdb 
Can ever please; who mvunt’st upon the wind 
Of Winter and anlid the grandeur soar'st 
Of tempests^ or siiikest to the peaceful deep. 

And doat'st with sunshine on the summer calm i 
O happy bird ! lend me thy pinions now. 

Thy joys are^mine, and 1,^ like thee, would skim 
Along the pleasant curve of the salt bays. 

Where the blue seas do now serenely sleep; 

Or, when they waken to the Evening breeze. 
And every crisping \rave reflects her tints 
Of rose and amber,—like thee, too, would 1 
Over the moutjis of the sea-rivers float. 

Or wjjtch, majestic, on the tranquil tide. 

The proud sh*ips follow one fSiother down, 

^ud spread themsedves upon the n^hty main. 
Freighted for shores that shall not dawn on sight. 

Till a new sky uplift ifs burning arch, 

» • 

And half the globe*traversed. Then to Jiiin, 

• • * 

The home-bound seaman, should my joyous flight 

• • ^ 

Once more the rounding river pt^tnt,—^to him 

• ■ 

M 2 
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'Who comesj perchance, from coasts of darkness, 
** where 

Grim Ruin, from his throne of hideous rocks, 

I * 

O'ercanopied with pine, or giant l&rch, 

Scox^ls on the mariner, and Tfcrror wild 

, ' 

Looks through the parting gloom with ghastly eye, 
Listens to woods, that groan beneath the storm. 

And Starts to see the river-cedar fall. 

How sweet to him, who from such strandvS returns. 
How sweet to glule along his homeward stream 
By well-known meads and woods and village cots, 

t 

That lie in peace around the ivied spire 
And ancient parsonage, where the small, fresh 
stream 

Gives a safe haven to tl:e humbler barljs 
Au anchor, just as last he viewed the scene. 

And soft as then upon thfe surface lies 
The sunshine, and as sweet the landscape 
Smiles, as on that day he sadly bade fhrewell 
To tliose he loved. Just so it smij^jcs, and yet 
How many other dtyirs and months have fled, 
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What shores remote his steps have wandered o’er, , 
What scenes of various life unfolded strange, • 

Since that dim yestq^y ! The present scene 
Unchanged, tliough fresh, appears the wily truth* 
And all the intervals dream ! May those 
He loves still live, as lives the landscape now; 

And may to-morrow’s sun light the thin clouds 
Of doubt with rainbow-hues of hope and joy ! 

Bird! I would hover with thee o’er the deck. 

Till a new tide with tfirongiiig shi]j)s should tremble; 
Then, frightened at.thcir strife, with thee l^d fly 
To the free waters and the boundless skies. 

And drink the light of heaven and living airs ; 

t * 

Then with t\ce hai^nt* the seafe and sounding shores, 

* f 

And dwell /ipon the mouiit'fiii’s beaked top. 

Where nought shouldf come but thou and the Vild 
winds. 

There would I listen/ sheltered in, our cell. 

The tempest^s voice,/vhile midnight wraps the world. 
But, if a moon-beam pierced the clouds, and shed 
Its sudden gleam upon the^ foajoi:^ waves. 
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, Touching with pale light each sharp line of cliifj 
Who^e head towered darkly^ which no eye could 

c, 

v 

traoej— 

Then downward I would whe^amid the storm^ 

And watch, with untired gaze^ the embattled surges 

Pouring in iie^ array«lihe after line, 

' ' 1/ 

Amd hear their measured war-note sound along' 

The groaning coast, whereat the winds above 
Answer the summons, and each o^cret cave, 

Untrod by ar^ each precipice. 

That oft had on the unconscious fisher frowned. 
And ef'ery hollow bay and utmost cape 
Sighs forth a fear for the poor mariner, 
lie, meanwhile, hears the sound o’er waters wide; 
Lashed to the mast, he hears, and thipks of home. • 

f 

O bird! lend me ^y wings, 

A 

That swifter than the blast I may out-fly ' 
Danger, and from yon port tl^e l^fe-boat call. 

And see ! e’en now the guardian bark^ides o’er 

•t ^ c 

The mountahubillows, and descends through chaB|l^ 

t 

Where lurks Destr^ptioh eager for his prey. 

With eyes of flying fire and foaiixy jaws. 
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by strange storm-lights shown^ uplifts his head, 
Andj from the summit of each rising wave/ 

Darts a grim glance upon the daring crew^ 

And sinks the way l^ir little boat must go! 

But she, with blessing anhed, best shield ! asnf 

t 

Immortal, surmounts the abyss, ai^ rides 

V t 

The watery ridge upon her pliant oars, 

Which conquer the wild, raging element 
And that dark demon, wifdi angelic power. 

Wave after wave, he sullenly retreat^,... 

With oft repeated menace, and beholds 

The poor fisherman, with all his fellows, 

* * * • • 

Borne from his grasp in triumph to the shore— 

There Hope stands watchful, and her call is heard 

Wafted on wisnes of thie crowd. Hark! hark ! 

Is that her v^/ice rejoicing ^ 'Tis her song 

9 

Swells high upon the gale, and 'tis her smile. 

That gladdens the thick ^ darkness. They aIie 

SAVED. 

• ■ A 

BirdiOf the winds and waves and lonely shores. 

Of loftiest promontories—>aad clouds, 
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And teinpests^Bird of the sun-beam^ that seeks 
Thee through the storm^ and glitters on thy wings 

9 

Bird of the sun-beam and the azure calm^' 

Of the green cliff, hung with gay summer plants^ 
Wh(xlov*st to sit in stilliiess on the bought 
Thrf^ leans far o’<ar the seu, and hearest there 

I' 

The chasing surges and the hushing sounds^ 

That float around thee, when tall shadows tremble, 

r 

And the rock-weeds streaan lightly on'the breeze. 
O bird of joy ! what w^derer of air 
Can vie with thee in grandeur of delights. 

Whose home is on the precipice, whose sport 
Is on the waves ? O happy, iiappy bird! 

Lend me thy wings, and let thy joys be mine i 



TO THE WINDS. 


SnitiT! who dwellest in’the secret clouds^ 

Unseen^ unknown, yet heaxd o*er all the world! 

»‘ 

V 

Who reign’st in stomiif and darkness half the year, 

f 

Yet sometimes lov'st, in Summer*.s season bright. 
To breathe soft music through her aiure dome: 

Oft heard art thou amongst the high tree-tops. 

In mournful and so sw'^et a melody, 

As though seme Angel, touched with human grief. 
Soothed the sad mind. Oh, viewless, viewless 
wind! 

I love thy potent voice, whetlier i*i storms 
It gives to thunder (louds their impulse dread. 
Swells the Spring airs, or sighs in Autumn's groves. 
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Mourning the dying leaf. Whatever the note^ 

Thy power entrances^ wins me from low cores^ 

' And bears me towards God^ who bids you breathe^ 
And*bids the morning of a higher world 
Dawn on my hopes. 



. MOONLIGHT. 

“T-- 

•A SCENE. 

Jtmmmrn 

On the bright margin of Italia's shore, 

Beneath the glance of summer-noon vae stray. 
And, indolently happy, ask no more 

Than cooling airs, that o*er the ocean play ; 

* 

And watch the bark, that> on the busy straltd. 
Washed by the sparkling tide, awaits the gale, 
Till, high ampng the shrouds, the sailor-ban^ 
Gallantly*shout; and raise‘the swelling sail. 

, On the broad deck a various group recline. 

Touched with the moonXght, yet half-hid in shadt^ 
Who, silent, watch the bark the coast resign. 

The Pharos le%s«lh, and the mountains fade. 
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Has 

We, indolently happy, ask sdone 

The wandering airs, which o'er the ocean stray, 
rTo bring some sad Venetian sonnet's tone, 

Fr««n that lone vessel floating far away! . 



SMILES. 


It was a smile—a fleetiiij^ smile,* 

Like a faint gleam through Autumn's shade, 
That softly, sweetly, did beguile. 

As it arouhd her dimples played. 


What are smiles, and whence their swi\y ? 

Smiles that, o'er the features stealing. 

To the gazer’s heart convey 
All the varied world of feeling, 

WlMit are smiles ? 

— m 

Do they dwdl in Beauty's eye ? 

No! nor on her playing cheek, 

Nor on*her wavy lip—though nigli 
Seems the glancipg gharm they*seek. 

Where do they dwell ? 
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Where ?—Their homeis in the mind; 

Smiles are light—^th^ijght of soul! 

Light of many tints combined. 

And of strong and sure control. 

Smilea^^re light. 

There's a smile—^the smiie of Joy, 

Bright as glanc/^ of May!s fresh mom; 

* K 

And one, that gleams but to destroy,— 

I "* 

’Tis the ligj^tning of Scorn. 


There is a smile of glow-worm hue. 

That glimmers not near scones of Folly, 
Pale fyid strange and transient too,— 

I 

The smile of awful Melancholy. 


Like to the sad and ^Ivery sliowers,'^ 
Falling in an J'i.pril sun, 

I 

Is. the smile, that Pity pours 
0*er the deed, that Fate has done. 


Dear is Friendship’s meeting look, 

* i 

As moonlignt on a sm^ping vale, 
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Soothing those the sun forsook— 

So does that o'er Care j^Pivail. 

But whd the first pur6 tint has seen^ 

That trendiles on the etige of Morning, 

When summer's veil is so Serene, 

Hiding hdf aud'hdif adettnng i 

r 

They, who this have seen, my know,. 

What the emile that's here intended; 

Th ey, who do to Laura go, 

> 

See that smile with beauty blended. 
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Oh ! swe^i; reed, come hither! 

Never from thee will I part; 

For oft, like sun-shine weather, ‘ 

ft 

Thy music has cheered my heart; 

Oh! sweet reed, come hither. 
Many a forest-green mountain 
In leafless November I 've^^een; 

Many a daisy-rimmed fountain 
In frozen December ?ias been; 

r 

n 

Many an April bower, • 

I 

And many a valley of May' 

"'ll 

Bright with sunbeam*and flowet,< 

I Ve seen on a Winter's day. 
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Oft, in the depth of December, 

When the night-blast shrieked aloud, 

t 

And sadly bade me remember, 

• 

t 

That Death was abroad in his shroud ; 
Thy welcomost note light sounding 

•Va* 

Has tiuttered iny fears ta rest; 

My lone, lone hearth surrounding 
With many a fairy guest. 

And many a scene of wonder. 

Rising from forth the dark night, 

* • 

In veil thrown but half asunder. 

Has thrilled me with dread delights 


How oft, ill ^me mcasurelesji chamber, 
1 have seen the traveller wait, 
Througli the dull night uf>JJeccmber, 

I ^ * 

All fearful of som6 f^d fate. 

And* I’ve heard that voice so hollow 
Break oneb on his startled eas; 
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And seen him how sadly follow^ 

V ** 

And dimly disappear. 

t 

And, when the grey doubtful morning 

Jit 

Hu gleame^ pale over the. waste, 

I We viewed him''all safe 'returning, 

And smiling at danger past. 

So come, sweet reed, come hither! 

I never from thee will part; 

For oft, like, sunshine weather. 

Thy musk has cheered my heart. 

Oh ! sweet reed, come hither 



EDWY. 

A POEM, m thuee paiws. 

I 

PART I. 

THE HAZEL TREE. 

•_ ■' 

A SUJ^IMER SONG OF FAmiE*. 


Lightly green with springing buds^ 

^*1 

The hazel^twines hpr fairy Jbowers, 

• * 

In yon delho'erlning with woods’^ 

• 1 

Where the brook it$ music pours. 

O'er the margin of the stream 

Peeps the, yellow marygoM, 

. • V 

Aiul lilies, where the waters gleam/ 
Bend thoir lieads so fairtand cold. 
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Know ye why the Elfiii-hund 
^ Watch beneath the hazel-bough ? 

'Tis to guard its Magic Wand 

f 

And its blossoms^ as they blow. 

ThesEj gathdtetl, at the mid-day houfj 
To mortal eyes their haunts betray ; 
Thai; has the strange enchanting power 
To call up a prophetic Fay. 

Be she down among the rills^ 

f 

7n some wild-wood dingje hid; 

Or dancing on the moonlight hills— 

She must speedy as she is,bid. 

Or sleep she on thy mossy bed. 

Under the bkissom^breathing lime, 

I ■■ 

That sheds sweet frpshpess over head- 
The freshness of the morn'ng prime, 

Or stray she with old Thames serene 
Through osier-tuits and lofty groves. 
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By royal towers^ or cottagcd green. 

Still must she leave what best she loves— 

Leave the thatched cot, where finest spreads^ 
The turf, 'mid every choicest flower, i 
And the far-branching chestnut slieds 
Over the wave its greenest shower. 

Where, silver-streak*d, that polished wave 
Glides by with lingering, sweet farewell, 

t j«- 

While stately swans their proud n^ks Jave, 
And seem to feel sgme fairy spell. 

Then marvel not that Elfins fair 

Guard the thin w^nu and hazel bloom; - 
Since these (;.in all their haunts lay bare, 

By hidden stream, ot*«fofesjt gloom. 

■ 

___at_ 

••—Near Windsor’s shades there dwelt a.youth, 

^ Who fast was bound in Cupid’s chain; 

* The Princess Elizabeth's late cottt^c at (^Id Windsor. 
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But how to try hig lady's truth 
'By mortal means he sought in vain. , 


He to a chamber dim .withdrew, 
r Where serpent's skin a^d head of toad 
Hinted of themed he must pursue, 

Ere secret would to him be showed. 


It was a chamber mt^rcul. 

Where light in partial fleams appeared, 

'I 

And slioWed'strange shapes upon the wall, 
ily his own mystic learning reared. 


Thence to the hazel-copse he went, 
When the snn was flaming high; 
And there the twilling branches rent; 

, For then no Fay was watching nigh. 


Fast asleep in closed floit^ers'* 

And all, unheard, and all unseeh^ 

Who, that walked these noontide bowers, 
Could guess fhat any Elves had been?— 
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Next, to the forest-hillft he hied. 

To pull the wild thyme% budding bloexn. 
Fresh from some haunted dingle's side ; 
For, it must blow where Fairies come. 

I 

Just such a dingle still is seea. 

Hanging upon the Park's high brow, 
Deep buried in the shadowy green, 

Where tall o'erarching beeclies grow. 

T 

Here oft the Fairies revel keep. 

To bless the Castiys moonlight hours, 
And peep, as winds these branches sweeji, 
At Windsor diadem'd with towers. 

Grass, that crowns a Fairie i throne, 
Marygolds^her canopy, 

Lilies, for her cradle know.i, 

These he gathered, three and tliree. 

Well prepared with haaeUeav^, 

Thus the wondrous charm distill, 
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» <(■ 

i Which, laid on an eye, that grieves, 

Shows each sprite of grov^, or rilL 

I 

'' Three }iazel>w§nds peel smooth and white. 
Just a twelvemonth old—n6 more : 

I 

Thrice on each wandrthe full name write 
Of the Fay you would implore. 

h 

9 

" Then in earth these wands consign; 

In earth, that clhn footsteps tread. 

Extract them with ^|»ll-mattered hine, 
Untteard of man-^by man unread. 

" Next, to the North your visa^ turn, 

Invoke her name, with thrice told ^hree, 

« 

Be she by forest, mead, or bourne. 

Her on your magic glass you *11 see.'* 

( 

< 

f 

With shaking hand he peeled tMfe wand ; 

Tlidii would he trace her name, I wot; 
Edwy the Love-Fay would command ; 

f ' 

. But Edwy had h(ff name forgot. 
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Fall of great flaws to aught but love 

Is the jnemory of a lo^er; 

Now he must watch where Fairies rove, 

Or this name he 'll ne'er /eoover* 

■ 

Back o'er the sunsy hills he goes 
To his green home in Windsor shades^ 
To draw the charm, that shall expose 
The Elfln-Court, when* day-light fades. 

Down by good Cijewer's winding me^, • 
And where the silver (urrents glide, 

A plume of elms lifts high it's head. 

And casts it’s shadow on the tide. 


All dark and s\ill the feather}! grove 
Sleeps in the streamy light below ; 
The streamy light with plabid love 
And hushing munhur^seems to flow. 




There'Eives, 'twas said, in ringlets went, 
When chimes saug^ midnight t^the*landi 
VOL. IV. 
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If tlien> on Windsor’s battlement, 

Tip-toe the fiill-orbed li^oon should stand* 

Duly distilled the flowery charm. 

Thither Edway must repiiir. 

And, that no checld’the spell niiglit harm. 
Ere the sun-set he was there. 

The golden tints of Evening lie 
Upon the smoothly-flowing stream. 

Tint the old w<aUs and turrets high. 

And lower on the wood-taps gleam. 

And, slanting o’er the willowed vale, 

I 

The blessed Henry's fane enshriiied. 

It’s fretted w-indows, turrets pale. 

And pinnacles far ranged behind. 

And now the soothing hou/ is come, 

Tne star-light hour, wheKi\ill is sti^^ 

I 

Save the far-distant village hum. 

And the lone i^atch-bark from the hill; 
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And wheels which, far-oiF travellingi 
PaS6»unseen in bowery lane, 

Like to the sea-tide mumiuring, 

Now loud and lost, thep loud again. 

He laid the charm upon ms eyes, 

And looked with desperate courage round ; 

Alas! no tripping phantoms rise 
On the shadowy, Faifie ground. 

Patience is a lover’s duty ! 

Here, counting eviry distant chime, 

He exalts his lady’s beauty. 

In quaint, or pity-moving rhime, 

^ A 

Till, in the tEast, a shadow}! light. 

Rising behind the Castle-walls, 

Gives the dim turrets to /li|# sight. 

And in mute watch*his spirit thralls. 

As slow the unsepii Moon ascends, 

More darkly dra^rn the towe/s a]II)ear. 
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• Till every doubtful mass expands^ , 

And lives upon the radiant air ; 

'I'lien, peers she^o’er the^broad Keep's heights 
A spreading curve of light'*serene ; 

Andj faithful to h'erdoved Midnight, 

There, reigns it*s pale and pensive Queen. 

A 

r 

I 

And touches, with her silver ray. 

Terrace aijd woody steep below 
The river's Avillow-sheltered bay,' 

Anh waters quivering as tiiey flow. 


Where'er th' Enchantress points her wand. 
Forth from the deep of d.arknes8 firowd 
Pale glimmering shapes, and silent stand 
,As waked from Death's unfolding shroud. 


The landscape lived, clear spread the lawn. 

The groves.their shadowy 'i6]is unfuried,' 
And airy hills in prospect dawn,)* 

Like vision of another worldr. 
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The chimes sang midnight; Edwy shook, 
While by the grove of elm he stood, 
And cast a sly and wistful look 
Around the turf and o'er the flood. 

That wrinkled flood, all silver bn^t, 

No sail of Fairie pinnao^ showed. 

Nor, 'neath the still elm's bowery night, « 
A glimpse of elfln-pageant glowed. 

t 

St. George’s chimes, with falter sweet,, 

Like infants, tried (lieir task to say ; 

$ 

But, waked irom midnight's slumber meet, 
Th* imperfect accents died awayo 

And soft they sunk to sleep f^gaih, 

Ere the slow song was duly closed^ 

As seenung feebly to comfdt^n 

Of broken rest, o»'en*while they^dozed. 

But Fairies met not Edwy's eye ; 

For, here, alas! no more Ihey'rove; 
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(Some urchins of the College nigh 

11 a<] surely scared them from the grove ; 

c 

Such as the forest-keepers here 

Ilk ' 

Have followed, helter-skclterj round 
Hills, woods and dale;^, foi tracking deer ; 

Till fond Thames bore the wights to ground ; 

0 ‘A 

To Eton ground, ivhere, sa^ from law,' 

And praising oft the helping tide. 

They peepedp well hid in grass, and saw 
The Coresters on t’ other side ! 

I 

Such as the May-pole* oft has watched 
Doif gown and mount the Coaph on Jiigh ; 

•I 

1 * 

Such as the tavern-dinner snatched. 

The bottle drank and ate the pie, 

In fifteen minutes and away (. i 
And,*ir an oxen-herd they npet- • 

* A Maypole formerly L(,ood on the Green, before the 
gates of the Long Walk at Windsor*, ^where pranks of/.his 
soyt have often been played. 
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Sprung on their horns> in laughing play. 

Then gravely joined the school-room set. 

■ 

Oh! those were happy tiiAes> I ween. 

The light of Morning o*er the sky— 

That touches all the varied scene • 

0 

With life-full gleams of hope and joy. 


The angered ^fairies, in revenge, 

Still, the tale goes, their tyrants flout 
Plunge them in scrapdk and mischief strange, 

^ t 

Then leave them to a flogging-bout I 

• . 

But oft good Robin proves their friend. 

And lays hi^ bandage on th^ eyes 

I • 

Of the grave Heads, who mildly*blend 
Remembrance with severe surmise. 


And now, in more removeA ground, 

'• 0 

Up in the Jiigh Park's ancient shade, 

• • • 0 

On, the grey forest’s lonely bound, * 
These fauries *dancc in sr^re^ glade; 
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Where oaks Plantagenet still frown^ 

Great Edward's tree e'en each appears^ . 

f 

A warlike ruin, gaunt and lone, ' 

The spectre of five hundred years. 

Nurseli by long centuries «gone by> 

B 

Reared in the storms, that wrecked their kings, 
Oh i could they ^ve the Past a sigh. 

And speak the tale of vanished things. 

The peopled scenes they have beheld, 

r 

In long succession, varied guise, 

More wonders here hkd stood revealed. 

Than aught, that Fairie dream supplies. 

«« 

Thus £dwy, with face of rue, 

!^eturned home,for future feat ; 

Thu!» he, who does adventure woo, 

Must sometimes •iisappoiutment meet. 

I ' 
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A summer's IflQHTJLN WlI^DSOR PARK, 


EdwYj in Ills lonely chamber, 

Plying slill his magic lore^ 

Watched, when all was hushed in slhniber. 
The dead planetary hour. 

Two crystal planes, t^ree inches square, 
Stee|)ed in the blood of milk-white fov. I 
With careful skill he^did prepare, 

'£rainst itext should hoot the i^nidnight owl. 


One v’ould reveal the summoned Fay, 
Who, by her-divining art 

■■ i 

Should on the second plane display • 
Scenes to gneve, or cheer, his heart; 

K 5, 
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Thus endowed to conjure fairie> 

He would fain have conjured sleeps 
But f he god of lovers, wary. 

Hovers not o'er eyes that weep. 

I 

Sad and restless all the morning, 

Sa& and restle^ the noon. 
Counting every chime of warning 
Through the longest day of June ; 

Thus he lingered, thus he wandered. 

Round about his lady’s hall, 

* 

Till hjs hopes were nearly foundered— 
Till a rival spoke his fall. 

I 

In an oriel he saw her. 

Chatting, smiling, blooming gay; , 

■ 

Ppating, maddening, he bewailed her, 
^Doubting his first dou^bts this day. 

t 

Qreathiing lilacs after showers. 

Bending with the silver drops. 
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Greenest leaves and purple flowers. 
Waving where the goldfinch hops. 

And scattering round the scented dew. 
And sparkling on the sunny air. 

Not lialf so fresh fis Aura glow. 

Not lialf so graceful—^lialf so fair. 

I 

Too soon she vanished from his eyes, ^ 
And Evening summoned him afar, . 

I 

Then to the high-browed Park he hies; 

V 

There, must he meet the twilight>-star. 

With magic mirrors, hazel wand. 

Eyelids touched with clearirg spell. 
He sought the Court of faiiie land. 
Hidden in their distant dell. 

Through the shaded walks so wide. 

That climb about the southern hill, 
Edwy pasLad with rapid stride. 

• Nor saw one Elf—though all was still. 
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With toil he gained the airy brow« 

And^ panting, paused to breathe awhile. 
And. throw a lingering look below 
O’er the still landscape's parting smile. 

I 

Crowning the long yista's shade, 
O'ertopped with turrets, terraced high, 
Windsor all its pomp displayed. 

Beneath the glowing western sky. 

I 

f 

Beyond, the low, blue hills repose. 

Along the far horizon's bound. 

How CiOft the hues the forest throws. 

Its leafy darkness shedding round! 

_ I 

Those hills their stretching woods display 

In faint shade, through the azure veil. 

While, sweetly bright, the setting ray 

^ids many a spire once more—^farewell. 
* ♦ 

And f«;.Well to the banner ipoud, 

That o'er the broad Keep doats on air. 
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Proclaiming, as with tnunpet loud^ 

It's royal lord reposes there. 

, 

* 

Pale and more pale tl^e scene retires^ 

And Windsor’s statethas vanished now, 
Save one dim towdr, that boldly spires 
To meet the star on twilight’s brow. 

There stood he tranced, till, in the aif^ 
Warbled music pasSised along; 

So softly sweet, so finely clear! 

This was sure a Fairie song. # 

For, now no woodlark waked tensing; 

Every little eye was closed ;* 

Oji sleiidef^foot, with drooping wing, 

In it's •home each bird teposed. 

If 

• ^ 

Have one, and, where no winged his way. 
Pleased, Ed\^y Iseard his strain advance. 
On his mnooth bdek a Fairie 
' Or rather did a Fairie dance. 
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A veil of gossamer she wore, 

All spangled round with primrose dew ; 
A st^r-beam for a wand she bore> 

Which she from Venu,s slyly drew. 

f 

This little bird on circling ihnions 

* ’■ I 

Wantoned over Edwy*s head> 

Then to its shady, loved dominions, 
With^sFairie Lady sped. 

i 

The while his Fairie Lady,trills 
'' To the becch-woods follow me. 

Up tfie lawns and o*er the hills. 

To the high'woods follow me." 

* 

I ' 

In tiny echoes Follow me"' 

All the hills and gliades prolong; 

From every bush and hollow tree 
Seemed to rise the 'jhoral song. 


And EdM^ji lound each hollbw tree. 
Spied the motley Elves at plcy ; 
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While, thick as emmets, " Follow me,*' 

They sang again, and passed away. 

0*er greenest lawns, through proudest groves, 
He pursued his feathered guide. 

O'er scenes, that silent Moonlight loves, 

To the long lake's* mossy side. 

The little bird flew o’er the lake ; 

Edwy round the turf-banks went. 

Close where the silver currents break. 

And lower oaks their branches,ben4;. 

The stream is there with rocks iijlaid ; 

He tripped o’er these, and reached the road, 
Tl^t, broadband tairiy 'neath* the shade, 

Leads tfi the pleasantest abode. 


• The Virginia Water in Windsor Oreat Park. The Au- 
tihor was so frequently in Aic scenes alluded to, between the 
years 1810 and lfil4, ^ly^t the ideas, which this afPtd the p.«- 
%eding and succeeding pieces show, may he saftily dated from 
that period.'^ED. , 
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Green above green^ of every bue^ 

The bord^ing trees in vista bend^* 

Shrubs lay their low leaves on the dew, 

And pine and Lurch on light asceiid. 

( 

Galleries of verdure I ull is*green, " 

t 

Here lawn and bendihg boughs below ; 

Above 'tis stately shade ; the scene 
Seemsr^nade for glancing, Fairie show- 

But, closer bowered, their noonday haunt 

r 

Rests in. a hollow, beechen dell; 

rt 

It's idarge no human hand c^uld plant, 

It's sliadowB^seem to breathe a spell. 

Now, would you view the Fairies'*jcene, 

t 

$ 

Where twilight-dances print the luwn. 

Where it spreads out in softest green, 

■ 

To gaps, whence distant landscapes duxi'ii, 

r 

* * 'P 

* The b^utlful lodge at Sandpit Gate opening frc^ tlu 
Western side ^ the Great Paik. The scenery abrut this is 
of exceeding beauty and sweet rqiose. 
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Hie to the western forest-gate; 

' There Claudian beauty melts around; 

• ^ 

There Elfin-turrets keep their statc^ 
And tell, at once, *tii Fairie ground. 


Or, at that later Evening-hour*; 

When the turf gladdens with the dew. 
That almost darkens Windsor's tower 
And gives near hillsja distant blue. 

And oh ! if Silence ^uld be seen, 

• • 

Thus would she look, so meek, so pale, ^ 

» • 

The image of this very scene. 

When Evening glances on the.vale. 


Now Edwy*reached the wood-wkiks wild,* 

That open from the. watery glade, 

• The beautiful turf-walks, thSt branch from the Virginia 
Water, exhibit, perhaps^ every known variety of pine and fir 
on their, long, swe^ing borders. Their stately Torgis and^th; 
v^ety of their tints, intefmixe^, at intervfls, lofty oak 
and beech, and so closely bowered below with flowering shrubs, 
that scarcely a spot of earth is visible beneath them, make 
^hese broad, green alleys as delightfi|l, when closely viewecT, • 
AS thdy are otherwise gitoful from their, general aspect. 
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Where sweet vale-lilies^ violets mild^ 

f 

And primrose tufts the grass inlaid* 

•u v! 

'■ , 

' Clit nbing the spiky blades hnd stems, 
Gathering dews, were Elveg a million, 
Diamond drops ami crystal gems, 

To fringe their Pairie Queen's pavilion. 

m 

And see what darning light^ appear ! * 
Flashed through the foliage arching high 
What silver horn winds, sweet and clear, 

r 

f 

As U^eathing from the lips of Joy! 

« 

Sudden the clveH' on flower and blade. 
Forsake their task, and, '\t ith a bhpnd. 
Touch the green lurf, and down the glade 

•^i 

•Take hands and trip a welcome round. 

' » 

But Edwy hears no more.the st/'ain 

• Of his'fleeti^, tiny la^y, „ , 

And watches for her bird, in vain. 

To lead him /hreugi the alleys shady. 
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liim an elfin-courier speeds 

grasshopper his forest-ways; 

1 

Brushing the humble cowslip heoSs^ 
While each its trembling homage pays. 


And next, a winged beetWcanve/ 
Sounding deep his herald-horn. 

The fairy sovereign to proclaim, 

And evil sprites away .to warn. 

» 

There, whisked an Indian lanthorn-fly 

t ^ * 

Quick flashing forth, it's emerald sheen ; 
Dancing low and dancing high, 

In many a ring of fiery green. 

t 

Then came jj'creeping, stiUy;|breea«, 

That made the crisped waters live. 

That shivered all the slee|fi]^g trees. 

And bade the let^ves^ their essence give. 

^ * 

But see, the birds^on every bough* 

Awake and stretch their itifflcd wings; 


m 
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And o*er the dewy turf below 
His starry glance the glow-won^ flings; 

A 

‘ Aiid the whole woodbank*^ flowery couch 

# 

Is sprinkled now with glimmering bands^ 
Waitiflg their tin}^ QueeA*8 approach^ 

Her guards and lights to Fairie lands. 

Agaim that horn of Joy bi;eathes flne/ 
Agaim the moonlight-light waters shake; 
Where'er the foaming tips combine^ 

t 

Risef> a fairy of the lake. 

I ^ 

Half veiled within the sparkling strife, 

His inexperienced.eyes scarce seefv 
The pale forms changing into life. 

Till all is glo\nnj^ pageantry. 

f 

True to their sovereign’s summons they, 

. Upon the lake's enchanted shore, << 

Await her presence proud and gay. 

Where rides the fleet to waft her o*6r. 

• f 


4 
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And now a spicy^ rare perfume, 

Such as breathes from Indian dells. 

Fills all the high-wood's leafy dome. 

And the line Fairie presence tells. 

And faint aerial strains are heard. 

As through the rich, festooning ways. 

The Queen in moonlit-pomp appeared. 
Amongst ten thousand dancing Faysi. * 

By gold and purple butterflies « ’ 

Her rose-leaved car' v-as draT^ in air; 

Above, two birds of Paradise 
Arch o'er her head their plumage rare. 

I 

While, far aiound her, danioing l>e|pis> 
That with bright rainbow goIm^ glow. 

Strike on the gloom in tranJent gleams, 

\ And all her elfin-escort show. 

t 

All in the busy air around 

* Pert eyes and little wings arfi seen, 

A ^ 
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* And voices whisper^ feathers sounds 
Attendant on their elhn-queen. " 


•f i 

A robe of silvery snow she wore, 


Frosted with magic art so true, 
That the hot breath* of Midsummer 
Could never change it into dew. 


And, wafted by her happ/ bird, 

A courtier-fairy oft prochyms. 

Now let the mirthful song be heard ; 
Our lady queen it welcome claims,’* 


The little bird too *gan to sing, 

And then the Jairy tried her voice ; 

ff 

As gaily as the airs of Spring 

im 

pid that poor litl^ bird rejoice. 


The measui;e changed, a lan^uia call. 
Sweet w,'th i-^orrow, thiice it sounderi*. 
Concluding in a dying fall, • 

* Softer than e’er f^iuntain roucided. 
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O Nightingale ! it was thy song 

Sent through the woods that dying close ;* 

\ j 

I know thee now; the note prolong; 

Oh ! speak again those tender woes !*' 

1 

Under the bouglis^ the elfin-train 
IMutcly listened to the measure; 

But, when he trilled his joy again. 

They beat the grouna in antic pleasure. 

1 

O bird of feeling, various, sweet ! ' 

Thee and thy guar J’an-friend I hail; 

I KNOW Thee now, and gladly greet 
The Love-Fay and her nightingale. 

All fly befcire the elfin-queea. 

Toward the lake’s high-crowned liead, 
Near where the forest-oak. begin 
^ A reverential gioon. to spread. 

) 

Widi thousand sharks the woodbank swarms 
Her glow-worm knights, in long array, 



'Marshalled by Fire-fly—King at Anns, 

Gu&rd her and light her on her way. 

A 

• • / 

Where'er they move^ the, drowsy flowers 

Unclose their leafy curtain's far ; 

* m • 

^ ' # 

And Fays, asleep within their bowers. 

Leap forth, and dance before her car ; 

s 

Dance to that crystal lake^ green side. 

That winds through fir-crowned lawns and woods, 
Whose beedies ^Id, in giant pride, 

J'ling their broad shadow{( /)U the floods. 

t 

I 

And oft they waiitoned with the surge, 

I * * 

That, flowing near the Fairio court. 

It's silver line on line did urge, 

, 

As if to tempt and share their sport; 

As if to woo the elfin-queen^ * 

i 

• To float upoi;, its moonlight Jir^Mist*, 

Pleased to unfold each margent scene, 

« 

... And bear her to ^er*bower of rest.' 
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The smile^ that played spoil it's face, 

She seemed by magic lore to read ; 

And, with a kind and sportive grace. 

She liade her tiny sailors^^eed. 

A fleet of pleasure-boats lay^theae,* 

Such vessels as befit a sprite; 

The water-lilies schooners were. 

Leaf after leaf out-spreading white. 

There skiffs, fresh gathered from the^limg: 
There acorn-^barges bippd and deep ; 

So safe, that, e'en in tempest-time,* , 

An Elf upon his oars might sleeps 

And in his Usart of Oak could go, 

His tiny Dread^f^ought, singing gay, 

Spite of the winds and rocks Jjelow, 

Round every fairy*cliiF and bay. 

Sweet Vherries of Ipng lavender, 

' Blossoms of every shape and stainf 


m 
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nFrom blue-bell yachts to bird-pepper. 
Attended for the courtier-train. ^ 

r 

t 

But their bright Queen .more proudly sailed 
In a pearl-shell ship of th^ line : 

By water inouserear”was she veiled^ 

And she was fanned with eglantine. - 

» • 

Her canojiy, bedropped with gold, 

Had floated on the Indian tide ; 

A lotos-leaf, with ample fold, 

- Swelled for her sail, in snowy pride. 

The cordage was'of silver thread 

4 

Spun of fine bark of ashen tree; 

Tlie mast of sandal wdod ; the head 
A living dolphin seemed to be. 

Her green knights watched upon the shrouds. 
Or ranged them far along tlfe prow ' ‘ 

Stood round their Queen, in radiant crowds, 

‘ Or gleamed far on, tlie ^vave below. 
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And others, ranked as on a cone. 

Stage above stage, of towery height, 

Moved on the lake around her throne. 
Proud, floating pyramids of light. 

Alx>vc them all, then might you spy. 

In busy care, high o'er the mast. 

Their king-at-arms. Sir Lanlhorn-fly, 
Ordering the pageant, as it past; 

And, glancing down the moonlight air, 
He checked the lily-sohooner's way ; 

And, whisking here and whisking there, 
Recalled each blossom-sail astray. 

Then, self-triumphant, in the van. 

In airy circles pleased he danced; 

Yet, while he led the revel on. 

Back, for his Queen's applauses glancec 

And thus in gliding state she went 
O’er the long windings of the/ wave, 

0^2 
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Where many a watchful eye was bept, 

Frcfin hollow oak and secret cave. ^ 

I * 

I 

The screech-owl and the* snake were there. 

The boding raven^ cruel kite. 

That fill the timid lieart with care. 

And love to prowl in moonless night. 

$ 

But chief OP the old Forest's bound, 

Where the still waters sink away. 

Such evil agents walk their round. 

Or lurk within the oaks'^sb grey. 

Bewildered in the wild-wood glades, 

Edwy oft lost the long lake's side; 

TiU, through some d^ep grove’s opening shades, 
.He saw the splendid vision glide. 

f 

liow glanced the silver oar£»' along. 

Quick pame the spires of glow-^rorm light. 
That round their Queen's tall galley throng, 

' Shooting long bnams as,lant*the night; 
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These^ trembling throi gli the branches* dome, 

' lynching each leaf with transient joy,. 

Now seen, now lost, from gloom to gloom, 
Showed like the stars, \ '^hen clouds fleet by. 

It 

t 

Then, over banks and under woods, 

Edwy pursued the pageant*s way; 

Till, having reached tlie smiling floods, 

The frolick shores his hopes betray. 

* 

t 

For, winding back, his course they mar, 

f 

Leaving him on some jutting steep, 

'Mid the lone waters, while afar 
The inmost bay the Fairies sweep. 

And thus through wilds and woods he toiled, 
Lured by short glimpse of that bright train. 
Which through the distant sjiadows smiled. 

As if in mockerv of his pain. 

f 

t ) 

Till once again, he heard remote 
That gentle bird, faithful) to Joi^rs; 
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Andj following the high-warlj led note^ 

* Again the Faitie fleet diaco^eri; 

A 

, Ju/it as it touched the farf-her shore^ 

To land the Queen those groves among 
When.still wps every littje oar, 

And every white sail breathless hung. 

4r 

No sound was heard but Music’s voice^ 

f 

Roused by the motley elfin-band. 

Who play in moonshine, and lejoice 
In choral welcomes o’er the strand. 

The groves, that hovered o’er the brink. 
The polished l^e more da-k retm^ns; 
And each bright stur, in emerald twink. 
Beneath the wave more k^^y burns. 

And there, the riVdl of their beamsb, 

>. 

Reflected by the glass below, 

A shooting-star Sir Fh*e-fly seems. 

While marshal]ymg.|hp Fairie sliow. 
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Each shroud and sail«f Fairie barkj 
Each glittering oaif^and image fair. 
Within t^hat mirror^ blue and dark^ 

Layj like a picture^ pen uUed fair... 

But when Sir Fire-fly's knights ^oved on, 

? 

And their green torches mutely^Taised, 
Then all the Fairie's splendour shone, 

And shores and woods and waters blazed. 

Thus, ranged in vista-lines of light, 

hloving beneath the leafy gloom,* 

• • 

Where forest-oaks spread deepest night, 
They guard her to her sylvan home. 

Under an ancient beech, that high 
Out-hung it*s spray, her dreams of night 
Were veiled from every curious eye. 

Save when with magic virtue bright. 

It's mighty boughs a circle filled; 

Like necromantic guard i| st^cx^; 
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. It's air severe the wanderer i|hiUed, 

It's frown and haughty attitude. 

% 

Soqn as that heechen shad^ she reached^ 
Rustled its every leaf ^o^ joy ; 

Then gracefully hei wand^she stretched. 
And lighted all its leaves on hi^h. 

Yet flame of torch, or lamp^ was none,* 

i 

Nor any glittering sparkle there ; 

It seemed as if the setting sun*" 

Tinged the rich sprny with rosy air. 

^ * 1 

Her bower through many chambers ranged. 
And each a different, purpose showiV*; 
This, oft with mysth; shadows changed ^ 
That, for the dance, or banquet, glowed. 

• I 

Beyond them all, heir cell of rest , 

In verdant shade and silence lay; 

* m 

’Save, when tK'e ring-^vfe in her nest 
Sung all her gentile,scarps away: 
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Aud sleepy leaves^ srnrce mored in air. 

Or only swayed by breezes fleet. 

With the lake’s murmuring falls afar, 

, Made melody most sad and sweet. 

Lime-blossoms strewed the mossy floor. 

And breathed a dewy fragrance round. 
Inviting her to slumbers pure. 

While freshness seemed to bless the ground. 

Yet here, sometimes, this Queen of ilreams 
Would weave such seeming forms of* fate. 

As, sent upon the still moonbeams, 

Oft by the midnight sleeper wait- 

Hid In lier cool bower might she view 

ft 

The noontide lake and suuny lawns; 

The slow sail on the waters blue. 

And, through the braker, the fleeting fa^vns ; 

And watch them dn the watery brim. 

Bending to sip the dainty w^^, 

o 5 
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Then starting at the form so slim^ 

, The shadowed crystal truly i^ave. 

Unseen, she traced eacL step that roved 
ifejoicing on that marg^nt green; 

Or sought the hills and groves'beloved, - 
That crown "with ploasa£t shade the scene. 

Edwy had Joined the Fairie's train. 

Just as she reached her leafy dome, 

it 

While full arose the choral strain 
Of welcome to her beechen home. 

I f 

Her glow-worm knights, wide round the beech, 
In glimmering circles take their stand; 

a 

Adder, nor bird of boding speech y 
Nor step unblest may nass that band. 

' 7r* front, high on the beecjien spray, 

Like Hesper, on the eastern da\Vn, 

Fire-fly spreads his watchful-ray 
O'er dell obscure And distant lawp. 
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No shape, among the shadows there. 

Could glide unseer, nor move, where frowned 
That beech's wizard brows in air, 

t 

And shrink not from the mystic ground. 

Save Ed^vy, with his magic spell;— 

Invisible and fearless, he 
]\Iight pass e*en to the Fairie’s cell, 

Unknown—but of one enemy. 

She tripped into her vestibule. 

Arched high with rose and eglantine, 

Breathing a fragranc^ light aiiu cool. 

And bright with dew-drops, crystalline. 

Here many a ’'ell, thac, in iIjo day. 

Had hung its fainting head awry, 

Now wakecl for her in beauty ga}% 

And breathed for her its perfumed sigii. 

Her pavilion next «ho cjjtcred ; , 

Clear the glassy columns shone; 
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To the turf steps Edwy venture^. 

And beheld her on her ihrontl' 

I 

Under an ebon arch Tecliiiing, 

WiUi brilliant drops all tliickly hui^. 
Where Mimosa's leaves were tw'ining, 

She listened, While the LiJrve-Fay sung- 

The thousan^4ew-drops hanging there 

1 

And in the^swclling dome, ^n high,, 
Trembled \vith radiance keen and fair. 
Poured from her living diamond’s eye. 

t 

Splendour and Joy around her moved. 

And winning smiles beamed in her face- 

y 

' And every virtue most beloved 

« 

I 

Gave to her air a tender^grace. 

Cu. 'bo ruby-pavement stealing, 

i 

Circling Elves their homage gave,' 
Then, in quaint moniscoes reeling, r * 
They '‘dance, and airy: garlands wa\’e. 
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The silver-triangle, Ae lute, 

*■ 

The tambourine, witji tiny bells. 

Mix with the softly-breathing flute; 

The mellow horn more distant swells. 

A quaint and various group arrived : 

One, fliting on a bat's wing came. 

No orchard, where he haunted, thrived ; 
Malignant Elfant was his name. 

One, upon a field-mouse gliding. 

Oft the traveller appalled, • 
Wondrously his steps Misguiding; 

Sly Elfena she was called. 

A third, upon a squirrel springing. 

Never rested, night, or dty ; 

Into some droll mischief bringing 
Solemn beads, as well as gay." 

\ 

On butterfly next 'sailed 3 Pairie ; 

She soothes fine ladies in their vapour. 
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Who of unchanging good are ’w^ry, 

And weep, because they've^niught to weep for. 

Winged by an owl, th^e came an elf, 

tt 4 ^ 

Who loved to haunt the ^^tudy-table, 

Whore, full of grave, important *self, 

I i 

The wisest head he would disable. 

And make it*'Pro-and-Con and fight 

On subjects lofty as the steeple ; 

Or tempt some Witling to endite 

Long dreams, alj^ut the elfin-people! 

» 

And now, the Fairie Queen demanded 
Whether her elve% the tasks had <lone, . 

That, at sun-set, she had commanded^ 

And now she called th^pi one by one. . 

< 

'^he calTeu them, but they ciime not all; 

I < 

Again, the magic horn was wpund. 

Then thronging sprites obey(id tlm call '* 

But still some truants wild were found. 
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Yet was this blast 'O distant heard^ 

That el7es> on M indsor's battlement. 
Mounted the moonbeams at it’s word, 

And o'er the Long Walk gaily went; 

« 

Nor stayed upon the tufts to dance 
Of the broad, bowery ay, that swept. 
With utmost pomp, beneath their glance. 
Though there the yellow moonlight s»lept; 

Though many a bird they loved was hid 
In silent rest, beneath the leaves. 

Which, if awaked and gently bid. 

Would sing the song that car6 deceives— 

Ye-, had they surely waked them, too, 

And danced a morrice on Uie trees, 

Had not the horn complaining blew, . 

Like coming of a tempest bre^’^e. 

But e'en the Fairie'^s suAimons failed,. 
Yielding awhile to Beauty’s spell, 
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When Windsor’s proudest grovesdhey hailed. 
Crowning its wildest, deepest iell. 

‘ 4 ' 

They paused a moment on that brow. 

Under the shading oaks they strayed. 

To spy, beneath the branches low. 

The moonlight-towers* beyond their shade. 

Beyond that Shade in peace they lay, 

I 

Gates, turrdcs ])atflements aloft. 

Just silvered by the distant ray, , 

That 'reath tlie dark boughs glimmered oft. 
# 

It seemed some visiv^n of the air, 

' ^ ^ < 

By magic raised in -forest lone. 

That held entranced some lady fair. 

Till nodding towers her^knight should own- 

The horn again ! but not li!:e breeze 
Before some gentle slimmer sb'uwer. 

Bat rushing th'ougt th’ affrighted'trees, 

£*en with an angry whirlwind’s power. 
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The moonlight-castle sinks and fades^ 
Beneath the tossing boughs afar; 

And fear the trualift elves invades; 

And swift they mount «heir beamy car, 

* Jfj* 

No banquet in the bower for them; 

No tripping strains their steps invite ; 

The Fairie sovereign will condemn 

> 

Their disobedience an^^ their slight. 


Hence/’ she cries, a vision weave 

i 

For the couch of that false lover, 

*« 

Who could a trusting licart deceiye ; 

t 

Hence, and o’er his sluifiber ho’^er. 

" Dance before him, like a shade; 

Trace upon his sleeping eye 
Image o/ that mournful n’ aid. 

Whom he \.'on, and left to die: 


it 


In my cell of shadows look 
You will tiiere the'^mblanc&si*e. 
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Of the damsel he forsook 

'I 

All from idle vatuUfy. 

m 

“ "^'ovch his heart with 

Shape a dream to rouse despair ; 

Then to the sad maidon flee« 

And expel her silly care. 

< »- 

** So, when the streaky dawi^ doth wake. 

I 

Each shall rise, with changed intent ; 

Each shall the other’s fortune take. 

He, despair—and she, content. 

I 

If these dreams ye shadow well. 

Return, before the lark is up. 

Or the chime of matni bell; 

* 

Dance the morrice ; sip the cup. 

Now farew'^jll.” 


Scarce had she spoke, when all the'jow;;r 

t * ■ 

^ Xs in a twilight shadow lay ; 

The dewy lamp on 0Vf*ry flower 

^ s. 

Quivered flrsH:, then died away. 
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Her magic diamond warned the Queen 
Of step unhallowed passing near ; 

4 ' 

It pale(! its ray to trembling green. 

And shrunk with sym{ athetio fear. 

r 

Then hastily the Queen f'xclainied, * 

Some mortal footsteps press the ground 

For Edwy, when the Elves she named, ^ 
Had nearer drawn to '*atch the sound. 

Just then the little iVightingale, 

In pity of the lover's paiili. 

Sung from Mimosa's shadowy vcy 
His softest, sweetest, saddest t-^ie. 

I 

* 

Which, wey he loiew, his Queerf would win 
From aught ungracious, or severe. 

With charmed, attentive, brow serene. 

She smiled, and, dashing off a tear. 


Oil ]Eda called, the Love Fay, thrice, 

I 

Some tale of mortal trut^f to4:tU:— 
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Her name did Edwy’s Heart rejoice; 

For, that Fay s name completes his spell! 

They* straight^ the bower Vegan to show 

I 

Returning light; and^ throi^gli each bud. 
From faintness freed^'to living glow. 

Circled the bright transparent blood. 

• I 

Now what of chastisement l»efell 
« * 

This vagrant swain, for his intrusion. 
Village-tradition does not tell, 

Or telV with most profound confusion. 

I 

But this most gossips do relate. 

That, though he was not Iic4d in d.'ranee. 
He gained no kno^\*iedge of his fate. 

And nothing got by his assurance, 

' ^ ^ ' 

Unless it be, that he did see 

•• What seldom bad been seen be^)re,''' 

A Fairie Court, in starlight sport, 

« 

^ W itli pleasure 8 qoadr 9 n 8 and on shore. 
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But lia])lyj on some o^her day. 

We may learn more of his manceuvret, 

And then wc shall not fail to say, 

» 

What came of Aura and her lovers.. 



PART ly. 

THE MAGIC MIRRORS. 


A SUMMER NIGHT INf WINDSOR .'OREST. 


Edwv forsook the Fairie Court, 

* 

Air 1 to forest-glades withdrew. 
Where never yet !iad elfin-sport 
Cheered the melancholy view. 

jf 

u 

Upon the hazel-wands bji writes 

Eida’s name^ with thrice and three,” 
^ hen buries them^ with bidden rites, 

4 . 

Underneath a forest-tree. 


It was an oak^ whose trunk within « 
' A foul and watclClng ^irit lay, 
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Whose night-shrieks in the tempest-din. 
Filled the traveller with dismay: 

m 

It was an oak, whose sinewy boughs 
Threw a dark horror o'er the ground; 

Whose high, gaunt top and warrior-brows 
With the storms of ages frowned. 

Its trunk was never touched ^vitu light. 
So ^vide and deep the branching shade 

Of leaves, that, on a starry night, 

A gleam, like break*of morning, slied. 

But the brook, stealing from the bnikf, 
Showed a glimpse of brighter ray, 

When on itS dewy banks did take 
Will-o’-the Wisp his mystic way. 

% - 

E mnd the high rt ots^ur Kdwy drew.. 
With muttered cfiann,*a magic line; 

And in the circle heart’s ease threw, 

And briony and eglantin^;, 
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Then sweets and poiBons^ threejand three^ 
.ross'niine blossoms^ violet bud, 

The deadly, nightshade’s tresses grey, 

And the pale Monk’s gloomy head. 

f 

I ( 

|U 

Next, the buried wands lie’Taised, 

And £da! £da! £da!” called; 

Thrice upon tlie West he gazed, 

When, haik! a shriek hi^ breast appalled. 

It was the spirit of the oak, 

Wlio, sfeirtkd by the Love^Kay’s name, 

His dark and secret, home forsook. 

He fled, in haste, whene’er she came. 

A tongue from W'indsorV distant tower 
Tolled Twelve along the silent wood, 

*^Vhen, lo! the plinict of tJie hour 
Quivered upon the trembling 

Cheered by the monitory sight, 

''Then Ed^vy fortlT hris Jairrors d^^ew. 
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And by that star’s informing light* 

Upheld them to his searching view. 

Again he called on £da's ftame 
Mildly and meekly to appear^ 

And round the crystals rolled*a flame ; 
While unknown murmurs met his ear. 

See !—o'er the mirrors mists arise. 

And strange and ^'arful shadows throng ; 

Frowning faces, glaring eyes 
Look and threat an&*glance along. 

These gone, a tiny form there bounds, 
hlitting along the magic glass ; 

Which, in an instant, her surrounds 
With leaves of Love in Idleness. 

Che seems recUiiiag in a bower, 

As the green leaves around her spread. 

The motley-velloW, purple flower 
Bends in a top-knot o*er h«r head. 


SIS 
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Aw round this cage of wreaths hies, 
Fortlf from her wand a lustre pale 
Dawns o’er her blue and frolic eyes. 
And silvers all her dewjr veil. 


Touches the rose upon’her cheek. 

The dimple, that her quaint lip owns, 

The smile, that now begins to break, 

^ r 

Through cionds of wild, capricious frowns. 


While Edwy gazed, a little strain 

tit ^ ^ ^ 

Of Jiveet complaint did feebly swell, 
"When, hovering round her leafy chain, 
Behold ! her faithful Nightingale ! 


He,j^erched upon the true-knot there, 

., And tried to break, with slender bill. 
Her prison-'wreath, so flowery fair; 

But the leaves mocked his pu^y IsdlL 


Too late, she owns the forceful spelt 
'^rhe little purple blossom throws. 
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Fixed, as a painting, she must tell 
iMildlJr and meekly all she knows ! 

Fairy Eda! show to me" 

Aura, as she's now employed."— ^ 
On the other glass you *11 see 
AVith pretty lisp the Fay replied. 

He looked ; the colours faintly dawn. 
And living forms )>egiii to glow : 
Aura, full-dressed in lace and lawA, * 
Blooms in a ball-room with a beau. 


And, dancing wHh a Qraco*s air. 

And with the eyes of Venus si^iling, 
Edwy beheld her, with despair. 

His h-^ted rival's heart beguiling. 


Tb atoms he haa-almost' dashed < 1 ^ • 

The mirror, and so k>st the spell, * 
But warning lights around him flashed, 
Checked his hand, and afl was well, 

p 2 
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*^‘Who is this Pop, so light anh vain?*'— 
Quickly, the magic scene is changed 
To rivers, woods, a wide domain. 

With falconers on the banks ranged- 

■ I 

An at their head his rival pranced 
In velvet cap, with feathers gay. 

And proudly o'er the sward advanced,, 
While me'n-and steeds their lord obey* 

O tell me, Eda~loves she him ? 

V 

she her promise old forget ?*’— 

i 

A iame curled round the mirror's rim ; 

The crystal darkened into j^t. 

t 

I 

A;Qd in long moonlight prospect rose 

• 

. Windsor-Terrace, flanked with towers ; 
How soft the ligh^ and ^ades repose 
Among the4ow '^ark’s lawns ancT bowers ! 

« A 

Oh! what an arch the heavens^ throw 
Upon the vast horizon round! 
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The stars! how nunftierless they glow 
Down to the landscape’s dim-seen bonnd 

Some battlements are lefi in night; 

Others almost appear to shine , 

Of yonder tower^ whose statel]p height 
Draws on the sky a tall black line^ 

That measurssj on the azure void^ 

Billions of miles^ while worlds unknown^ 
Distant howe’er, gldw^ side by side^ 

Upon it's shadowy profile shown. 

• • 

Down on the terrace^ men appear^ 

Gliding alon;;; the stately walh 

t 

With arms enfolding the tall spiar^ 

How still their meastired footsteps fall! 

Voices are heard round that vasUsbade, 
Although ijo takers meet thd^ghf; 

But, beyond, where moonbeams spread, 

l! 

Sveal upon the 
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Twas Aura^ with a lady-friena— 

' ^ f 

’Twas Aura, with tliis lover new! 

Ah f does she to his suit attend ? 

The distance bafHed Edv^'s view. 

‘‘ Eda! Eda! why to^inent^me 

With obscure ambiguous truth ? 

Thou to show my fate wast sent me. 

« 

Say, will she wed this fopling-youtli 

Behold! the terrace fades away 
And a t^ip’stried'room succeeds ; 

Her sire, with age and wisdom grey, 

/ 

’Mid lawyer, settlements and deed 
Again, the charmed /picture changed: 

I 

gothic porch, with silk all liung ; 

*jri.pre beauTf and ladies fair are ranged, 
^Vhile humbler^gSzers rdUnd theip throng. 

There v happy rival waited 
With l?'s friends, in trim array ; 
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Aura! what make j thee belated ? 

Aura! why this Lug delay ?” 

Again, the mirrors were y danger. 

From our tliouglitless fidwy’s rage; 

But a fairie checked his anger— 

Would she might his grief assuage! 

Next, dimly on the crystal steals 
A chamber in her father’s home ; 

There, Aura, weeping, pleads and kneels ! 
The father, frowning, quits the room. 

Again the changeful glass receives 

The porch—and Edwy, doth he tre>iible. 
As smiling Aura there he sees ? 

And whom doth the bridegroom resemble 

It is— himself !—He *s joyous, fra^it'c. 

As the glass showed his happy^Iiapo ; 
But as he sprung, with gesture antic, * 

It fell, and let the fairie 'scape ! 

1 • * 
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Without due homage let her 1 
* Straight^ unknown voices frhm the ground 
Wildly*exclaimed^ " O fie ! fie ! fie !" ' 

„ And ‘‘ Fie! fie! fie 1” tjie echoes sound. 


Unhomt^ed he had k^t her fly ! 

From the old oak an owlet hooted; 
And theUce a louder "Fie ! fie ! fie !” 
To the spot poor £dwy rooted. 


But^ soon recovered^ through tlx* woods> 
Hopeful and li^ht^ away he sprung: 

*■ . t 

The il^oon peeped through their leafy hoods^ 
And o'er the path her chequers flung. 


To the forest's-edgj! he hied, 
^JWhere the Beech's giant-form 
Jlad. for age on age, defied, 

"r 

With his lion-|dt^g8 the^ storm: 


k 



here the Lhne, with spotted bark— 
Spot'^^ that old moss on silver wdavesj 
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Hung her spray on branches dark 
Among the light transparent leaves, 

And fragrant blossoms, f(»rming bowers. 

That cast, at noon, a twilight green, 

Where 'twas most sTeet to watch the hours 
Change the highly-tirctured scene. 

The silvery Aspin quivered nigh. 

The spiry Pine in durkness rose. 

The Ash, all airy grace, on high 
Waved her lightly-feathered boughs. 

And there the mighty Chesnut reared 

Ilis massy verdure, deepening night ; 

¥ 

Whose pale fowers through the dark appeared 
Like gleams of April’s ooldesi. light. 

Under the low boughs Ed^vy went. 

Shade, after siiade, in close array, 

A sadder tint ta^iriidnight lent; 

And thoughtless Edwy lost his way 
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NoWj far beyond the long-drawn gloomy 
Where a iaint^ misty moonlight fell* 

f 

He watched a lonely figure roam^ 

And loud he made the echoes swell. 


His call was heard/ the stranger turned^ 
And paiised » momeijit; but, in vain. 
Our Edwy would his way have learned. 
For, not a word in answer came. 


The vision fled—but soon a cry. 

Loud, though far-off, alarmed his ear ; 

u ■> *• 

And a foot;>!<cp passed him by 
Which he followed fast and nea * 


^Till a groan of sad affright ‘ 
Almost killed hin(, wit)i dismay ; 
A^* to his undoubting sight 
There a ii.:vn expiring lay. 

V 

I 


I 


As, horror-fiied, awhile he ^tood,,,* 

A clik^id o’erspread it’s darkening veil ; 
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It suited well his fearful mood ; 

It hid that dreadi'ul visage pale. 

Now, Aiark, where yonder high elms crowd. 
What red lights gleanf and pass along! 
What funeral torche'*, dirges loud ! 

A bier and mourners round it throng. * 

Down th’ avenue of pines they go : 

AU sad and chauntinj their despair. 

Then wind they on in pomp of v^oe 
Then fade and vanish into air! 

For, yonder, o’er the eastern hill. 

Morning's crystal tint is seen, 

Edging the dj". knoss,‘solemn still. 

And glimmering o’er the. slecpng scone. 

() best of light! O light of soul! 

O blessed Dav, n, to thee we owe* 

The humbled thav*?ht—pur mind's be|tf dole. 
The bliss of praise—^Devotion's glow. 



f 

SISt4s EDWY. 

O blessed Dawn ! more sweet to me 
Thy gradiSbl hues^ thy influen^ fine 
O’er flyiiv? darkness, than the ray 

And glorious pomp, that doth enshrine 

■ i f 

t 

The cope of heavefi', when the 8un 
Comes laughing from the^joyous East, 
And bids tli’ expressive shadows run 
To tell his, coming to the West. 

t 

I 

t 

At thy first tint ilw happy lark 
Awakes, and trills his note of jby ; 

I 

And feebl^^ warbling murmijjs, hark ! 
Break from the ;woodlands—rise, and die^ 

I 

,^t thy first tint, O blessed light! 

Th’ observant El> es.and spectres lieu, 
A&d-.that misguiding, watching sprite 
'’"'Vjome to ^er oaken dungeon sped ; 

I 

Elfena then, ihe mischief-fay, 

'iV^lK^with an urchin had combined 

\ 
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To ’wilder £dwy thus astray ; 

K 

Now in a MonkVhood is confined. 

No dying man was there—no* moan> 

Tliere were ho red-ligi^ts^ near the elms^ 

No funeral torches^ uii^'s moan/ 

No sable band, whom grie^ o'erwiielms- 

Still, doubtful of his homeward way. 

Our hero watched thv, rise of dawn^ 

Over a beech-tree's airy spray. 

That trembles oii the Park's high lawn. 

And soon the glorious Sun was spied. 

And Windsor, in her pomp of groves. 

Rose up in ba^^ilemeiiced pride. 

Queen of, the vale, that ,01d -hames loves— 

From wliere the far-seen western hill 
In smiling slu^iiber seems to lie, 

Lipon the azure \&f|^lt so^i^tifl 
As listening heaven's harmony. 
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To wluTC,‘beneath the eastern ray. 

With swelling dome and spires aloft. 
Vast Iicndon's lengthened city lay. 

All miniatured, distinct and soft— 

To wlieiY. upon the northern ^dge, 
Learned Hafrow poents 'iier vane. 

And Staiimore lifts it*s heathy ridge. 
Sloping t*> the cultured plain. 

Which, purpled ^ith the morning's glow. 
To boundless tints of azure fades, 

Whil^ huinbler spires and hamlets show 
Their sun-light-> o'er the woody shades ; 

And gleaming Thames along the vali, 
'Midst w'illowy ineads^ his waters led, 
While, here and there, a feeble sail 

Was to ti>- scfiyce-felt breeze outspread. 

,,The^ willowy meads and lav’ns r«j\fice ; , v 
Anl every heath, and warbling, wood ; 



m 


All laugh and sing beneath tlie morn^ 

The dancing lamb^ thf^ springing deer ; 
The wild bee with Lis humming*horn, 

■f* I 

And, h*ud and long, £ir Cjhanticl^er. 

Soon as his joyous clarion calls, 

Answering notes strike up and swe^^ 

From rafter dark and loop-holed .vails, 
Where sleep ana silence seemed to dwell. 

» 

Surprising with their clamour cl'^ar 
The passing herdsman and his hound 
Thus, far and uea'*. Sir Chanticleer 
Rouses up all the country round. 

Edwy so roused, who long had st^d 
Over this scene of morning beaul^, 

‘ * t* ’ 

Forgetting every •^jher gpod. 

And lost to each forgotten duty. 
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The fragrant air, with whispering voic^ 
The golden cIquAs, the brightened imod. 
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NoW| boun^^'ng lightly down the hills 
/Lnd tlirough the high o’erarcdimg groves. 
Hied to Lis home, where Eda wills 

He soon shall wed the nymph he loves; 

« r 

I 

t 

And graft ^m 1 for the boon she grants, 

I 

He now resolves, thait, never more, 

His spell shall shock her quiet haunts ; 

And quitOi abjures the magic lore. 

t 

. < 

I 

But,—never let impatient wight. 

When he presupies to woo a fhirie, 

I 

Destroy his' glass,—or rouse ^.er spite, 

But civil be—a»i very wary. 

• 

Thus all was well, 

As watcl/uien tdl. 

Of fairie sports in Windsor glades, 
fi$^^th^ too long 
A sqmmer-song , 

# J a f 

\ ^ * 

^ Once (lingered in three wkching shades. 



SCENE ON THE NORTHERN SHQRE 

OF SICILY. 


( 

Here^ from the Castle's terraced site, 

I view, once more, the varied scene 
Of hamlets, woods, end pastures green. 
And vales far stretching from the sight 
Beneath the tints of coming night ; 

And there is misty ocean seen, 

j 

With glancing oars and waves serene, 
And stealing sail of shifting ligl t. 

Now, let me h^'ar tho shepherd's lay. 

As on some hank he sits alon'*; 

V 

That oaten reed, of tender tone, 

He lov''s, at setting sun, to play. 

j 

It speaks in Joy's delightful glee;| 

Then Pity'e strains its.bieatfi obey^.^* 
Or Love's soft voice it seems to be— 

And steal! at last^the soul ;way ! 
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And now, thi- village bells afar t 

0 

Their melancholy music sound^ 
Mournfully o’er the waters round, 

'fillr Twilight sends her tlrembllng star. 
Oft shall^y pensive heart attejfd, 

As swell the notes along J,he breeze. 
And weep anew the buried friend, 

In tears, that sadly, softly please 
And, when jlale moonlight tjjis the trees, 
On the dark 'Castle's tower ascends, 
Throws o’er it’s walls a silvery gl^iam. 
And in hpe soft confusion' blends 

t « 3 - 

Forest and mountain, plain and stream, 

m 


I list the drowsy ^sounds, that creep 
^n night’s still air, to soothe the sou]; 

* t> 

The hollow moan^of Ocean’s roll, 

/ « 

The*bleat and bell of wandering sheep, 
Vhe distal^ watch-dog’s feeble bark, 
The voice of herdsman paling homp 
,Along the,leafy labyfmth dark, ' t 

^ ® r, 41* 

And sounds, that from the Castle come ' 
• Of closing door, that sullen falls', * 
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r 

And murmurs, thri>ugh the chambers h%h 
Of half-sung strains from ancient halls, 

That tiiroiigh the long, long galleries die. 

f % 

And now the taper’s flame I spy 
In antic(ue casement, glimmering pale : 

And now ’lis vanished frdm my eye. 

And all but gloom and silence fail. 

t 

Once more, 1 stand in pAisive mtod. 

And gaze on forms, that Truth ddude ; 

And still, ’mid Fancy’s flitting scene, 

I catch the streaming ^(jttage-light, 

Twinliling the restless leaves betv'ecn. 

And Ocean’s flood, in moonbeams bri^ht. 
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